

Til dean up/ said the handsome sheriff 


"vo By H, Dan O’Neill 

Once upon a time there was a large and great university 
which sat on a bunch of lumpy hills covered with eucalyptus 
trees and foolish people. 

The foolish people were for the most part professors and stu¬ 
dents . , . for somewhere along the line the professors had instilled 
the radical idea into the students 1 collective mind that it was good 
to learn something in college , . . And everyone knows that you only 
go to college to get grades. 

One day the foolish students noticed that 70% of the world's 
population was composed of non-white people . , , and that the re¬ 
maining 30% white people controlled 70% of the world's wealth 
. , . but what really was interesting was that the 707» non-white 
people were all carrying guns. 

THE foolish students decided that this situation deserved a 
little study , * , so one of the experts on the (shudder) other 
philosophy was invited to speak because someone made the observa¬ 
tion that it is much easier to fight an enemy if you can recognize 
him. 

Lynch—liberals are 
beginning to wonder 

IS ATTORNEY GENERAL STILL A DEMOCRAT? 


Califorai a Dem ocrats, still 
bleeding from November's 
wounds, began to wonder this 
week about their only statewide 
office holder, Atty. Gen. Thomas 
C. Lynch. 

Many, particularly in the par¬ 
ty’s liberal wing, are looking at 
Lynch in much the same way 
G old water-R e a ga n Republi ca ns 
look at another Tom, tLS. Sen. 
Thomas Kuehel. 

In the general program which 


swept the Democrats out of of* 
fice, only Lynch survived. In fact, 
he actually won by an over¬ 
whelming margin over his little- 
k^own competitor, Spencer M. 
Williams, then county counsel of 
Santa Clara County, now admin¬ 
istrator of the state’s health and 
welfare agency. 

IF OTHER Democrats lost be¬ 
cause of public boredom with 
their eight years in office, pub- 


Marijuana- a dramatic 
switch on the way? 


In exposing last week many of* 
ficial and private myths about 
marijuana and drug users. Uni¬ 
versity of California researchers 
are likely to boost a growing 
movement in the state to legalize 
the use of marijuana. 

This body of opinion is not 
confined to hippies of the Haight- 
Ashbury Telegraph Ave. scene, 
but has spread gradually to of¬ 
ficials of public and private agen¬ 
cies concerned with the welfare 
of young people. 

THEIR problem: Marijuana use 
is increasing fantastically, as the 
UC School of Criminology report 
and arrest statistics show, and 
penalties have become tougher. 

As a result, the otherwise-re¬ 
spectable youngster who follows 
his friends in taking to mari¬ 
juana, faces, if caught, perhaps 
several years in jail, exposure to 
the criminal world of heroin and 
hustlers and a stigma that de¬ 
stroys his career chances. 

The report makes clear that 
use of marijuana, LSD and other 
dangerous drugs is spreading sig¬ 


nificantly to upper and middle- 
class youngsters. 

Thus, many influential me** 
with young sons are coming 
round to the belief that the 
state’s approach to the narcotics 
problem—toughening penalties— 
is wrong. 

DESPITE legislative moves to 
stiffen penalties in 1961,1962 and 
1965, the California Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics reports that 
there is a trend in courts toward 
regarding non-heroin drug of¬ 
fenses, and marijuana in partic¬ 
ular, as less serious each year. 

The proportion convicted is de¬ 


creasing and the proportions re¬ 
ceiving more lenient kinds of 
sentences are increasing, says the 
bureau. 

And the bureau reports that, in 
the past five years, there has 
been a dramatic shift in drug use. 
Arrests for heroin us© have 
dropped off to insignificant level 
for juveniles, with marijuana ar¬ 
rests increasing to become by far 
the most common. 

In fact, says the UC report, 
very few adolescents under 18 
were found to be addicted to 
heroin. 

Roger Smith, 29-year-old direc- 
—Continued on Page 3 


Immediately The Public started yelling: “We in the Free World 
refuse to let you speak because you’re a dirty rat fink commie with 
warts on your elbows! 1 ’ 

The foolish students protested, “What’s wrong with warts on 
your elbows? Doesn’t a man have a right to have warts on his el¬ 
bows? We just want to study his point of view ... we won’t catch 


The San Francisco Girontck has demoted H. Din O'Neill, best known 
the creator of the Odd fiodkirtt cartoon strip (toe iNSlDf, page 4). 

his warts . . . Everyone knows that you only catch warts from frogs 
and toads and, although we're young and impressionable, we hardly 
ever play with frogs and toads anymore, except maybe during sum¬ 
mer vacation on our own time .. 

HOWEVER, rational argument did nothing to further the Free 
Speech Movement , . . and it didn’t help when someone wrote a 
word on a poster that everyone says but never writes on posters 
Immediately The Public hollered, “Filthy Speech Movement! Why 

are we paying taxes? Are we 


lie opposition to the Rumford 
Fair Housing Act and public con¬ 
cern with crimes in the streets, 
Lynch won because he'd only 
been tu office a short time (ap¬ 
pointed in 1964 to succeed Stan¬ 
ley Mosk), because he had little 
public connection with fair hous¬ 
ing and because he, too, showed 
shrewd concern with crime and 
pledged to do something about it. 

In addition. Lynch and his ad¬ 
visors made a politically wise, if 
morally questionable, decision 
early in the 1966 campaign: the 
attorney general would run a 
campaign as independent as pos¬ 
sible from the governor's race 
without embarrassing Lynch's 
good friend and political patron, 
Pat Brown. 

Party liberals were dismayed 
at Lynch’s apparent lack of con¬ 
cern with Brown's critical need 
for help, but they found post- 
November solace in Lynch’s own 
victory. Much as newspaper pub¬ 
lishers take the philosophical po¬ 
sition that a paper’s first obliga¬ 
tion is to stay in business (that 
is. make a profit), political prac¬ 
titioners believe a candidate's 
primary responsibility is to win. 

TODAY, just three months aft¬ 
er Lynch’s victory, liberals are 
beginning to wonder. In several 
specific areas, the attorney gen¬ 
eral and his staff have acted in 
ways seemingly inconsistent with 
contemporary party viewpoints: 

Regarding the Save - the - bay 
movement, Lynch's staff has 
shown great reluctance to come 
to grips with the Leslie Salt Co.* 
and others, where very real ques¬ 
tions of their legal rights to oc¬ 
cupy tideland and marsh prop¬ 
erty have been raised. Conserva¬ 
tionists and their attorneys, to 
whom the law seems quite clear, 
can’t quite understand why the 
attorney general’s office is avoid¬ 
ing a fight with companies wish¬ 
ing to turn their questionable 
land holdings into flourishing 
housing subdivisions and glitter¬ 
ing tourist attractions. 

Regarding abortion, Lynch's 
staff has proceeded with the 
prosecution of two San Francisco 
—Continued on Page 6 


The 

World of 
DRUGS 

Drug use is increasing 
fantastically, reports a 
UC task force that spent 
IS months probing 
among youthful drug 
users in Oakland. 


Their startling report 
comes as Bay area po¬ 
lice began an intensive 
campaign, starting in the 
East Bay, to crack down 
on youthful users. 

Start the Guardian 
series on Pages 1 and 2. 
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Scramble 


INSIDE 


San Francisco 
can learn from 
Britain. 9 

ACT critique... 11 

’Topple Cal* 
threat. . . 5 

WHAT'S 

HAPPENIISIG . .15 

Peking University 
would make UC 
students blanch. I I 


paying taxes so these kids can 
learn filthy words at college that 
they should have learned at 
home?” 

Out of the South rode the 
Handsome Sheriff. 

“Hello, The Public,” said the 
Handsome Sheriff, ’TU dean up 



the trouble in River City, because 
I am against sin which started 
back in the garden of Eden at 
the Tree of Knowledge.” The 
Handsome Sheriff meant it, too. 
First, he grabbed 10% of the 
funds necessary to run the uni¬ 
versity . . , hut he said that it 
wouldn’t hurt them too much, 
and, besides, the campus would 
look so picturesque all lit up at 
night by 27,000 students studying 
by candlelight. 

And, of course, the president 
of the university had to lose his 
job, because changing door 
plaques is one of the most fun 
games in politics. 

AND THE Public said, “Good 
for you. Handsome Sheriff!” The 
Handsome Sheriff was very 
proud. “Thank you, The Public.” 
The Public said, “Notice, Hand¬ 
some Sheriff, that none of those 
foolish students and professors 
are out marching around with 
their protest signs.” 

"Yes,” said the Handsome 
Sheriff, “Didn’t we show those 
dirty rat fink commie sympa¬ 
thizers ... Boy and Gosh!” 

Everyone felt wonderful in the 
state, because the unrest in the 
lumpy hills was finally rested 
-— Continued on Page 10 
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Beginning a fascinating 
Bay Guardian series 

So much rubbish about drugs and drug 
users has been published In newspapers and put 
out by officialdom that The Guardian believes it 
Is time to take a rational, objective and author¬ 
itative look at the whole problem* 

Arrest statistics, which barely scratch the surface, 
show that drug use is mounting fantastically. The 
questions: Is the state’s punitive approach to toughen 
penalties right and Is It humane? 

Before these questions can be answered. The Guar¬ 
dian believes, a thorough knowledge of the illegal 
drug world must be obtained and made public in an 
objective manner. 

Accordingly, The Guardian welcomes a significant 
and timely report from, a task force of dedicated re¬ 
searchers at the University of California’s School of 
Criminology. It has spent IS months gaining the trust, 
respect and confidence of Oakland's youthful drug 
users as no policeman, welfare worker, probation of¬ 
ficer or reporter ever could. 

In this, and subsequent articles in a Guardian series, 
we are Indebted to their patient work and for their 
often startling conclusions. 



the 

world of 

, / 


drugs 


How UC researchers 


became ‘right guys’ 


Oakland's Add (Addict) Cen¬ 
ter, subject of the UC School of 
Criminology report to the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Delin* 
quency and Youth Crime, was 
set up 18 months ago by federal 
grants. 

Its declared aim, now frankly 
admitted to be unsuccessful, was 
to develop abstinence among 
drug users, both juvenile and 
adult Its report on adult drug 
users will be published later. 

The project’s first home was 
the Wesley Center, 8th Ave. and 
East 17th St. It was later switched 
to the Fruitvale United Church 
of Christ. 

THE PROJECT concentrated 
on the “flatlands,” an area of 
Oakland occupied mainly by low¬ 



er-class minority groups, chiefly 
Negroes and Mexicans, and a 
known center of drug use. 


Youths were attracted to the 
center partly by recreational fa¬ 
cilities (basketball, gymnasium, 
pool table and boxing) and part¬ 
ly out of curiosity. 

The method the project hoped 
to use was, in the words of the 
report, “to form a core of youth- 
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fill drug users, enjoying prestige 
and respect among their peers.” 

These key young drug users 
would, it was planned, use their 
influence to stop other teenagers ^ 
from using drugs. 

SOME 200 young people, rang¬ 
ing in age from seven to 25, were 
recruited. Of these, 40 got con¬ 
centrated attention. 

Heading the youth project was 
Roger Smith, a 28-year-old doctor 
of criminology candidate who 
was experienced in youth center 
work. Under him was a staff of 
four university graduates, two 
UC students and some 20 teen¬ 
agers from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, recruited mainly to 
seek out drug users. 

Dr. Herbert Rlumer, 66-year- 
old UC professor of sociology and 
criminology was in overall 
charge of the Add Center. 

The toughest task of Smith’s 
workers was to become "as cool” 
as the youngsters, then demon¬ 
strate a “superior coolness." 

'"FIRST we had to learn their 
language to be accepted and then 
show them we knew a lot more 
about drugs and hustling than 
they did,” Smith told The Guard¬ 
ian last week. 

“Our staff members were re¬ 
garded as easy prey at first," 
notes the report. "It was neces¬ 
sary to make painfully clear that 
staff members were not police 
spies or informers.” 

Said Smith: “We visited homes, 
parties and dances, and shared 
their experiences and tragedies — 
one of our kids was shot and 
killed by a policeman two weeks 
before the Oakland riot. 

“WE WERE able to get close 
to them in a way that most social 
workers, probation officers and 
teachers cannot,” he added. 

As a result, says the report, 
staff members came to be regard¬ 
ed as “right guys,” rather than, 
“squares who came from an out¬ 
side world of naive and smug 
people,” 


The UC report, dispatched 
to Washington last week, 
states: “We believe that we 
have penetrated more deeply 
and fully into an analysis of 
the world of youthful drug 
use than is true of any pub¬ 
lished accounts.” 

It explodes many myths that 
swirl about the drug users—that 
marijuana use inevitably leads to 
heroin, it is an escape from real¬ 
ity, it is a pathological phenome¬ 
non, it leads to violence, it* Is 
harmful and it is only confined 
to a wild fringe. 

In fact, the report notes, drug 
use “constitutes for the users 
a natural way of life.” 

Drug users are just not in¬ 
terested in giving up drugs, re¬ 
searchers found. As a result, re¬ 
searchers got nowhere in their 
discussions. Says the report: 

“From their own ex¬ 
periences and observa¬ 
tions, they could refute 
the declaration that the 
use of harmful drugs 
usually led to personal or 
health deterioration. 

“They viewed with 
contempt the use of opi¬ 
ates and rejected with 
evidence the claim that 
the use of harmful drugs 
led naturally to opiate 
use. 

“They pointed out that 
the break-up of home 
life, with which many of 
them were very familiar, 
w&s due to other factors 
than the use of drugs. 

“They were able to 
show the limitation of 
their career opportuni¬ 
ties came from other con¬ 
ditions other than the 
use of drugs. 

"They met the fear of 


arrest by developing 
greater skill and precau¬ 
tions against detection, 

"In fact,** continued 
the report, "they be¬ 
lieved, that drug use 
resulted In harmless 
pleasure, increased con¬ 
viviality, did not lead to 
violence, could be regu¬ 
lated, did not lead to ad¬ 
diction, and was much 
less harmful than the use 
of alcohol, which Is so¬ 
cially and openly sanc¬ 
tioned in our society." 

The world of youthful drug 


The 'rowdy dude' 
-violence shuts him 
out of drug market 


use, the report says, is divided 
into two broad operating styles— 
the “rowdy” style and the “cool” 
style. 

Different major types of drug 
users emerge within these styles. 
And each type involves different 
patterns of drug use, a different 
position in the drug using world, 
a different way of viewing drugs 
and their use and a different ori¬ 
entation toward society. 

The four major types: the 
rowdy, the pot head, the mellow 
dude and the player, 

THE ROWDY DUDES repre¬ 
sent only a minor portion of 
drug users. The rowdy type, says 
the report, represents the first 
stage of childhood drug use. 

He is usualiy to be found 
among the lower class, although 
he occasionally appears among 
adolescents in the upper social 
strata. 

The rowdy tends to become a 
segregated group in the drug 
using world, and often orients the 
individual toward a career of 
criminal violence. 

In general, continues the re¬ 
port, the rowdy dude may be 
characterized as aggressive, bois¬ 
terous, wild and undisciplined. 

He seizes on any drug, but pre¬ 
fers alcohol, and is ready to en¬ 
gage in the more serious and 
violent forms of delinquent be¬ 
havior. 

His tone of life is set by a 
primitive struggle for survival, 
and the report quotes a young¬ 
ster: 

“ * . . I was a rough 
little dude when I was 
coining up ’cause we had 
to be to survive. You 
couldn’t even walk from 
your house to the store 
without being chased 
back home by a gang of 
some sort" 

These children are accustomed 
to seeing violent quarrels and 
fighting in their neighborhoods: 

"... On weekends it 
would get so had down 
there in West Oakland 
that police didn’t want 
to mix In nothing* Even 
girls ran around knock¬ 
ing out dudes with their 
fists . * " “ * * Used to 
he rough down there. 

Cats shooting up them 


crystals (methedrine) 
and I used to sit around 
in the house hearing 
them say I’m gonna kill 
that dude* 

The report says there seems 
to be no question that the pat¬ 
terns of drinking and aggressive 
behavior become a significant 
part of the way of life of these 
children: 

“Everybody was mess- 
ups, all the kids in West 
Oakland* When I was 
small . , * all the 
thought on my mind was 
just rule the school, man, 
rule the school* When 1 
get in the sixth grade 
I'm gonna rule the 
school, man* and that 
was my highest desire, X 
didn’t care about any¬ 
body, and that’s what I 
did* I ruled the school. I 
thought that was the 
greatest in the world* As 
far as we were con¬ 
cerned, we were the bad- 
dest in the school and 1 
thought that I was 
boss, . « /* 

From among these children, 
the report continues, emerge 
trouble-makers who try to “act 
big” and to be recognized as 
“bad” youngsters* In this group 
appear the earliest forms of drug 
users* 

The most common and favor¬ 



ite form is alcohol—mostly wine 
and beer. However, the rowdy 
child begins to use a variety of 
toxic substances, such as sniffing 
glue, gasoline and lighter fluid. 
There are sporadic incidents of 
marijuana smoking when young¬ 
sters can pilfer “joints” from 
older brothers or sisters, but 
such use is rare. 

The report points out that 
petty stealing, robbery, vandal¬ 
ism and physical assaults with 
weapons are already a part of 
the rowdy child’s life. 

It is important to ob¬ 
serve that in this case 
the use of liquor and 

—Continued on Page 3 
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The 'pot head'-neat, sensible, 
calm, confident and personable 


Continued from Page 2 <— 

drugs h already begin* 
ning to be woven into a 
larger pattern of delin¬ 
quent proclivities. 

"It would be a gross 
mistake to attribute this 
delinquent behavior to 
the use of liquor and 
drugs. . * /’ 

The rowdy type is shunned 
and set apart by his childhood 
associates. Despite an environ¬ 
ment of violence, says the report, 
most children o£ the lower class¬ 
es do not fall Into a rowdy pat¬ 
tern, nor do they use toxic sub¬ 
stances. 

The majority of such children, 
either out of disapproval or fear, 
steer away from the "rowdies# 
Thus rowdy youngsters are led 
to form their own groups. 

IN EARLY adolescence, chil¬ 
dren from the middle and upper 
social strata are milder in their 
rowdiness because they do not 
have a background of such be¬ 
havior. 

Also, their use of drugs, aside 
from alcohol, is less common 
than in the case of the rowdy 



children from the lower strata— 
consisting of isolated instances 
of glue sniffing, marijuana smok¬ 
ing and an unusual amount of 
pill use: 

". . . People up there 
at Skyline, they’ve got 
their cars, lighted 
streets, don’t have to 
protect themselves and 
don’t have the senses as 
people down here. , . . 
People up there they al¬ 
ways got to do something 
like play little pranks, 
put a tack on the teach¬ 
er’s chair, or who can we 
make fun of today. Like 
babies on the average. 

. , „ Yeah they drink 
and some of ’em are, yon 
know really rowdy, but 
they don’t go out getting 
busted and robbing and 
stuff/’ 

During early adolescence, con- 


Continued from Page 1 _ 

tor of the youth project, reveals 
the reason: “Kids using mariju¬ 
ana, LSD and dangerous drugs 
say heroin users have 'blown 
their cool.’ They think they are 
fools.” 

DESPITE this shift from ad¬ 
dicting drugs among teenagers 
(which suggests they are prob¬ 
ably more sensible than adults 
give them credit for), the imag¬ 
ery surrounding the narcotic ad¬ 
dict has gone through a dramatic 
change. 

As Smith, writing in the last 
issue of UCs “Issues in Crimi¬ 
nology” points out: 

"We have moved, in less than 
100 years, from a policy of med* 
ical treatment for the addict, a 
helpless victim, to a punitive pol¬ 
icy on a national scale dealing 
with the addict, the willful In¬ 
dulgent, criminal and degenerate. 

"On the face of it, one might 
assume that with expanding sci¬ 
entific knowledge regarding ad* 
diction we have concluded that 
addiction is not a disease and, 
therefore, subject to medical 
treatment, but, rather, a criminal 
menace to our society.” 

The problem is, Smith told The 
Guardian last week, “you can’t 
talk to people about drugs with¬ 
out them getting completely 
irrational." 

FOR EXAMPLE, noted Smith 
in “Issues in Criminology,” the 
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Narcotics, as defined by the 
state, divide easily into those 
drugs that lead to addiction, 
such as opiates like heroin and 
morphine, and those that do not, 
such as marijuana and danger¬ 
ous or harmful, hut non-addict¬ 
ing drugs. 

These latter dangerous drugs 
comprise the amphetamines 
(stimulants), barbiturates 
(sleeping pills, sedatives and 
trannuiM^ers), crvs*al (melha- 
drine) aiH mo-Iel airplane glue 
wM^h ts sniffed. 

LSD. which has leaped ItiH 
popultrilv in recent years main¬ 
ly among tinner class youth, is 
in a class of its own. 

Marijuana is the most pooular 
drug am on** both lower and up¬ 
per class adolescents, while her¬ 
oin is generally regarded with 
disdain, says the VC report. 


timies the resort, the character 
of rowdy activities among lower 
strata youth undergoes a change. 
It moves away from a spirit of 
sporadic play to a mom serious 
and sustained style of life. 

Fighting becomes a more reg¬ 
ular and. indeed, sought-after ac¬ 
tivity. Drinking liquor increases 
and an interest in sex emerges. 

At this point, the rowdy youths 
are ready to use a wide variety 
of drugs. Although alcohol, es¬ 
pecially wine, is the favored and 
most consumed toxicant, almost 
anything other than heroin is 
likely to be used: sniffing of 
glue, gasoline and lighter fluid 
are fairly common. 

THE USE of barbiturates and 
amphetamines begins to develop, 
and the smoking of marijuana. 
If no drugs are available, the 
rowdy voungsters — or at least 
some of them—seek out all sorts 
of substitutes, such as using nut¬ 
meg or crushed aspirin in cokes, 
sniffing the vapors of burned 
plastic combs, consuming the cot- 


widespread use of LSD as re¬ 
ported in the press has created a 
near hysteria among legislators 
pressing for restrictive legisla¬ 
tion with severe legal sanctions. 

Such legislation, said Smith, 
precedes an understanding of the 
nature of the drug itself and im¬ 
mediately places some into a 
criminal category because of its 
use. 

Certainly, no responsible social 
scientist would advocate the re¬ 
turn to unrestricted sale and use 
of drugs as was the case in the 
U. S, before 1906, says Smith, 

The plight of the addict today, 
however, suggests that future leg¬ 
islation should be created on the 
basis of knowledge of the drug, 
the addiction problem, methods 
of treatment and a humane con¬ 
cern for the addict. 

On marijuana. Smith is not 
ready to say that marijuana use 
should be legalized. 

**l THINK that would be an ir¬ 
responsible thing to say, but I 
feel the drug laws are extremely 
punitive ” he said. 

"I think there should be a ra¬ 
tional study of non-addictive 
drugs. To say that marijuana 
automatically leads to opiate use 
is nonsense.” 

Thus, it seems clear that while 
It will be many years, if ever, 
before marijuana use assumes 
the same position in social habits 
as smoking and alcohol have— 
many believe it is less harmful^- 
in the near future there could be 
a dramatic trend toward revers¬ 
ing stiffer penalties. 


ton inserts from Vicks and Valo 
inhalers, smoking tea, injecting 
wine intravenously, “dropping” 
amphetamines, barbiturates and 
hypnotic compounds, sniffing 
paint thinner. 

THE ONLY exception to this, 
says the report, is heroin, which 
is practically unavailable anyway 
and w h i c h, interestingly, Is 
viewed with contempt and fear 
even by early adolescent rowdies. 

Early adolescent rowdies are 
largely excluded from getting 
close to the “drug market.” 

“At first glance this may seem 
odd, if not contradictory, but it 
is definitely true.” observes the 
report. 

THE ROWDY, because of his 
reckless and irresponsible beha¬ 
vior, is far too great a risk to 
those who deal or sell in this 
market, and to most of those who 
consume drugs. Dealers and users 
would unnecessarily expose them¬ 
selves to arrest by trafficking 
with the rowdy type. 

The rowdy type is a special 
target for police action and thus 
is definitely headed toward a 
criminal career. 

However, he may become a 
“cool rowdy,” continuing his way 
of life but becoming cautious and 
avoiding public display, or be¬ 
come a genuinely “cool dude ” 

This may come about by being 
directed toward the “cool” drug 
using group by older brothers 
and associates, forming an at¬ 
tachment to a “righteous” girt, 
coming to realize that they are 
being shunned and looked down 
on because of their rowdmess, 
and managing, as in the case of 
an athlete, to fall in with a non¬ 
rowdy crowd. 

The report points out that, be¬ 
cause the rowdy type is most 
likely to cause trouble for the 
police and the community, the 
police and public are most likely 
to get their picture of youthful 
drug use from him. 

HOWEVER, the report stress¬ 
es, the rowdy’s style of life and 
his use of drugs is quite different 
from that of the greater majority 
of drug users. 

These are the “cool sets /’ as 
distinct from the larger numbers 
of conventional adolescents usual¬ 
ly referred to as “lame.” 

A NEGRO youngster who sees 
his older brother driving a new 
car and wearing sharp clothes 
may run up to his friend and 
say: “Say, man. What you gonna 
buy to wear to school next year.” 
Oh, man. I'm gonna get me some 
Levis and big stomping boots 
man.” "Levis!” 

He thinks to himself: “I’m 
gonna be cooler than this cat. 
I’m gonna get me some slacks, 
some sweaters.” 

, Every time I 
walked down the street 
I felt like every cop was 
eyeing me just because I 
looked rowdy. ... I 
don’t want trouble and 
you’ve been in a lotta 
trouble so you say cool 
It, That’s if you got any 
sense. , J* 

Another common way for a 
youth to cultivate a cool style 
of living is to experience humili¬ 
ation by a girl friend who “ranks” 
him for being rowdy. An older 
girl and even an older sister may 
teach him how to “be sharp,” 

SIMILARLY* a “rowdy chick” 
wilt experience considerable pres¬ 
sure to “lighten up” if she wants 
to keep a cool boy friend. 

The report emphasizes that 
passage from the rowdy type to 


a cool and mellow youngster in¬ 
volves chiefly a shift to the smok¬ 
ing of marijuana. 

Youngsters, according to the 
report, place great weight on the 
“socializing” effects of marijuana 
use, declaring that its use not 
only leads youngsters away from 
violence but has the effect of 
changing them into sociable hu¬ 
man beings. 

The pot head or weed head 
is a youngster committed essen¬ 
tially to the sole use of mari¬ 
juana, as against the mellow dude 
who not only smokes marijuana 
but uses other drugs. 

The pot head makes a point 


Widespread use of marijuana 
among poorer classes, claims UC 
researcher Roger Smith, is the 
reason there arc not more race 
riots. 

"Many people associate drug 
use with violence, but it simply 
isn’t true/’ he says. “Marijuana 
leads to a de-emphasis of aggres¬ 
sion.” 


of keeping in dose touch with 
what is going on in the adolescent 
world, whereas the mellow dude 
is more interested in sociability 
and personal enjoyment. 

The pot head also participates 
more directly in the drug market, 
getting or “scoring” his own 
drugs, and sometimes even deal¬ 
ing on a small-time basis for a 
“connection” who handles larger 
quantities. 

Thus, the pot head occupies a 
status of being “ultra-cool.” 

THE AVERAGE weed head 
among Oakland youth is respect¬ 


ed by other adolescents from dif¬ 
ferent social backgrounds. He 
projects an image of a calm, sen¬ 
sible. solitary figure: soft-spoken 
and personable. 

He takes great pride in his ap¬ 
pearance. always wearing sharp 
slacks and sweaters, spit-shined 
shoes and a neat, inconspicuous 
hair style. 

Many girls admire him. He has 
a colorful vocabulary of drug 
argot, combined with slight hand 
gestures and facial expressions 
which make him appear loose, 
good-natured and self-confident. 

When strolling down the street, 
his eyes continually dart about. 
His sensitivity to police is re¬ 
markable, 

ALTHOUGH lodged in areas 
where violence may readily oc¬ 
cur, he will resort to violence 



only if “pushed” or “sounded on” 
to the point where he must de¬ 
fend his self-respect. 

He takes part in conventional 
activities, keeping up in his 
studies, sharing in school func¬ 
tions, perhaps engaging in ath¬ 
letics and working in convention¬ 
al forms of employment. 

In the upper social strata, the 
pot head takes on a different 
form, fitting into what the young¬ 
sters refer to as the “teeny hop¬ 
per” style. 

LSD is the drug of increasing 
popularity and there is a strained 
and self-conscious attempt to be 
"real,” tolerant of differences, 
spontaneous and above all “hip.” 

The “teener hopper” style re- 

—Continued on Page 6 



Marijuana switch? 






























































Reagan’s blunder —- legislators 
don’t like swallowing their pride 


By our political 
correspondent 

SACRAMENTO—Gov, Reagan’s 
sparring match with the Uni¬ 
versity of California, the state 
colleges and the Legislature pro¬ 
duced a lively show for the 
crowd, good copy for the papers 
and a tough image for the new 
administration. 

But his first round—festooned 
with budget cuts, tuition and the 
dismissal of UC President Clark 
Kerr—contained one critical 
blunder: The new governor hurt 
the pride of experienced legisla¬ 
tors, 

THAT ALONE could cost Rea¬ 
gan his cherished bookkeeper’s 
dream. Many Californians hope, 
for nobler reasons, that Reagan 
will fail in his attempt to impose 
an austerity program on the 
stale. They point to California's 
economic growth, the possibility 
of raising a moderate state in¬ 
come tax and the vision of free, 
quality education. But it is more 


i By our correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Congress 
has convened in an intractable 
mood t ready to do battle with 
LBJ on a broad front No long¬ 
er will congressmen come run* 
ning with a flood of votes when¬ 
ever Johnson beckons. 

The day of the consensus, at 
least on Capitol Hill, is truly 
over. 

Representative of the new 
spirit. Congress is dawdling 
along at a pace that must in¬ 
furiate the impatient Texan. 
After four weeks of the new 
session, only two measures of 
real importance even have 
reached the floor. One has al¬ 
ready died, the other is founder¬ 
ing* 

SENATE conservatives killed 
a Johnson-backed attempt to 


Dateline 


Washington 


modify the filibuster rule that 
long has served them well. The 
issue wasn't even accorded the 
dignity of a vote—it was simply 
tabled. Thus the Senate once 
more has opted for minority 
rule. 

Later Senate attempts to stack 
the appropriations committee— 
aimed at providing more muscle 
to push Johnson’s "'great society” 
programs—also was put to the 
sword. The 63-21 vote against 
the proposal by Pennsylvania’s 
Joe Clark showed that the coali¬ 
tion of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans, disclaimed by both, 
already has jelled into a power¬ 
ful machine. 

Clark offered his proposal as 
an amendment to a congressional 
reorganization bill by Sen. Mike 
Monroney. A long-overdue effort 
to streamline procedures, it now 
seems likely to be buried be¬ 
neath attempts bv liberals to 
make it bear the weight of new 
conflict of interest provisions— 
a subject most congressmen 
would prefer to avoid, especial- 
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practical political considerations 
that will influence what, how and 
how far Reagan can push his 
programs. 

His pivotal role in firing Kerr, 
his accusation that the former 
administration and legislature 
“looted” the state's treasury and 
the abrasive manner he present¬ 
ed the budget—alt have steamed 
and lathered the senators and 
assemblymen. 

MOST Democrats and many 
Republicans uneasy with Reagan 
from the outset still go through 
the public ritual of having an 
“open mind” on Reagan's style. 
But in private, the talk quickly 
gets down to the job of taking 


ly in the aftermath of the Powell 
case. 

Congress* handling of the 
Powell problem has set the tone 
for the session. Quick to com 
demn their colleague, congress¬ 
men now face a dilemma over 
how to proceed against the arro¬ 
gantly errant Harlemite. 

IF THEY boot Powell out of 
his seat bell most certainly be 
back as soon as a special election 
can be held in Harlem. In the 
meantime, he'll have added 
stature to his martyrdom. 

All contrary reports notwith¬ 
standing, few congressmen wor¬ 
ry that Negro reaction to their 
votes against Powell wflt be a 
decisive factor against future 
bids for re-election. But they do 
fear they may have opened the 
door to future interference with 
Congress by depriving an elected 
official of his seat. 

That's why it's likely Powell 
eventually will be seated despite 
anguished cries for his scalp by 
white constituents in most urban 
congressional districts. 

Conservative ranks in Con¬ 
gress, swollen by the tide of re¬ 
trenchment that swept the na¬ 
tion last November, face a simi¬ 
lar predicament: They’ve won a 
mandate for change—or at least 
for holding the line—but they’re 
divided and unsure about how 
to proceed. 

The GOP’s Dirksen-Ford an¬ 
swer to Johnson’s State of the 
Union message amounted to the 
same tired tirade — full of nifty 
slogans but lacking in fresh ap¬ 
proaches—that has characterized 
the Republican stance here 
seemingly for eternities, 

VOICES of newly elected mod¬ 
erates, like Brooke of Massachu¬ 
setts and Percy of Illinois, were 
nowhere evident in the Ev and 
Jerry vaudeville show. 

The Republican response to 
Johnson’s mammoth budget } 
with its call for huge Vietnam 
expenditures, has been simply 
to demand cuts in domestic 
spending and to make a half¬ 
hearted attempt to block ad¬ 
ministration attempts to raise 
the national debt ceiling. This is 
neither a fresh approach nor a 
move that in the long run will 
win many converts to the party, 

0 n the basis of its o peni ng 
weeks, then, the 90th Congress 
seems destined to remain a go- 
slow, don't-rock-the-boat affair* 


Reagan to the mat and keeping 
him there until he is more politi¬ 
cally tractable. 

The Legislature has long been 
proud of its prerogatives and, 
w r hen it felt former Gov, Brown 
was poaching on its hallowed 
preserves, Assembly Speaker 
Jesse Unruh, a fellow Democrat* 
put his foot down hard. 

If Reagan stubs bis toe on a 
few recalcitrant Republicans, 
he'll get the same treatment that 
Brown often did from Demo¬ 
cratic legislative principals, 

THE LEGISLATURE had no 
more right than the governor 
to influence Kerr's downfall. But 
po we r- j ea lou s J a w ma ker s don’t 
like the spectacle of someone else 
carrying the sword from Sacra¬ 
mento to Berkeley, 

Republican Assemblyman Don 
Mulford whose district includes 
the Cal campus, was happy about 
it. He is among the visionaries 
who see the university's purpose 
as getting money from the Legis¬ 
lature to train insurance sales¬ 
men, bank executives and other 
sound citizens. If Mulford was 
satisfied, others in his party 
weren't. They feel Reagan pushed 
his friendly image too far. 

Reagan may have sensed this 
belatedly- After the regents’ 
meeting, the governor said In 
Los Angeles that he didn’t vote. 
Later, Reagan's Sacramento of¬ 
fice issued a statement implying 
that Reagan did vote — after the 
14-8 count showed Reagan’s 
name, in the majority. 

THERE'S no question that 
Reagan's influence carried the 
day. Without Reagan, Lt Gov. 
Robert Finch and Alan Grant, 
the governor’s appointee on the 
State Agriculture Board, there 
would have been only 11 votes to 
oust Kerr — tw f o short of the re¬ 
quired 13, 

Ten days later, Reagan ap¬ 
peared on television to inform 
Californians that the state’s dire 
financial position was a result of 
“looting.” This so enraged Unruh 
and powerful Senate Democrat 
George Miller that they called 
Reagan’s bluff and demanded an 
attorney general’s investigation. 
Legislators enjoy their daily ex¬ 
pense accounts and lobbyists' par¬ 
ties, but outright looting is un¬ 
usual even in Sacramento, 

The final blow fell with the 
budget, Reagan’s tuition scheme 
and the promise that all figures 
would balance by April with a 
new tax program. Legislators 
coldly reminded Reagan that the 
budget and taxes were their 
business. 

Republican Sen. Jack McCar¬ 
thy of Marin County said tuition 
would bring dreadful conse¬ 
quences. 

Because Democrats hold only 
slim majorities in both houses, 
Reagan’s legislative program 
hinges on Republicans like Mc¬ 
Carthy. Republicans not only 
must themselves be persuaded, 
they must be persuaded to per¬ 
suade others. 

It is not the die-hards like 
Mulford, but McCarthy and a few 
other moderate Republicans who 
hold the balance of power for 
Reagan's programs. When it 
comes to pride, those men don't 
swallow easily. 


Somew T here along the line, per¬ 
haps, Republicans may generate 
viable alternatives to the Great 
Society and to U.S, foreign 
policy. Or Democrats, still 
chastened by las t November’s 
beating at the polls, may have 
regained enough confidence to 
push LBJ's programs on the 
track. 

But in no event will this Con¬ 
gress rank in achievement with 
its predecessor* 


So it’s to be a go-slow, 
don’t-rock-the-boat Congress 



INSIDE 


BRIEFS 
FROM HERE 
AND 
THERE 


“Tell us, sir, how will you prevent World War III 
if elected?” the reporter asked, “Very simple,” replied 
an impish little creature, part egg head, part flat feet* 
who is known throughout Chronieleiand as Odd Bodkins. 

“First, I'll collect all the people who don’t believe in 
peace . * J* 

“Yes, ves, go on.” 

"• * . and kill them” 

In The Guardian’s second edition, the Chronicle’s 
syndicated cartoonist Dan O'Neill, recounted the diffi¬ 
culties of syndicating a liberal political cartoon strip 
during the Gold water fever of 1964. 

The day after the above strip was scheduled to ap¬ 
pear, O’Neill wrote, the Los Angeles Time® backed Gold- 
waler editorially. His strip was dropped. 

Smaller papers followed suit, as they usually do when 
big ones balk, and O’Neill’s billings plummeted from 
$300 a week to $179 a month and his papers from 45 
to 12. 

A few days ago, at the peak of the Kerr/Reagan 
hurly-burly at the University of California, O’Neill was 
quietly dropped as a daily cartoonist on orders of 
Charles de Young Theriot, Chronicle publisher. The 
reason, as it filtered down to the city room and to 
O'Neill in Norman, Okla., was that he was “too radical.” 

Theriot never had liked O'Neill’s primitive drawings 
and piquantly liberal comments and it had long been 
a fight for O’Neill and.bis editors to keep him on the 
Chronicle’s cartoon page. The two never had met: often, 
when Theriot drifted into the newsroom when O'Neill 
was about, the cartoonist would be popped out of sight. 

The new f s of his demotion was phoned to O'Neill by 
his Chronicle editor only days after he had been forced* 
because of dwindling finances, to move his wife and 
two children from Stinson Beach to Norman to live 
with his parents. O’Neill* now 24, had entered the 
School of Journalism at the University of Oklahoma, at 
Norman, to pick up his college career where he ended 
it, three years before, at San Francisco State College 
when be became a Chronicle property at 21. 

To make up the differential between his syndicate 
earnings of $200 or so a month and w r hat his family 
needed to live, O'Neil! had worked two nights a week 
as a banjo player at the Red Garter in North Beach. 
Friends could expect late night calls, during intermis¬ 
sion, from the cabaret’s wall phone. 

There are two notices In the Chronicle city room. 
One demands the return of O’Neill and is signed by 
about 20 staff members. The other says O’Neill hasn’t 
written anything funny since the Chronicle started run¬ 
ning him. It has one signature. 

The Chronicle still runs a lone Odd Bodkins strip 
(buried each Sunday in the This World section of the 
Sunday Examiner-Chronicle). 

There has been no public notice that Odd Bodkins was 
dropped (as “Apartment 3-G” got, so successfully, from 
Herb Caen), and that it was done on political whim of 
the publisher. But so many hundreds of calls and let¬ 
ters have deluged the Chronicle (coupled with pressure 
from the editorial staff, Including executive editor Scott 
New hall) that the strip will be returned). 

The remaining problem: how to do it gracefully with¬ 
out jettisoning Odd Bodkins' replacement, “Patrick.” 

This is no time for epitaphs, but the only one suitable 
for Odd Bodkins was written years ago by Don Marquis 
for himself: “There he stands at the gates of heaven/ 
drunk but unafraid.” 

From the beginning, there has been friction between 
philanthropist Avery Brundage and the trustees at the 
de Young museum in San Francisco. Brundage, as diffi¬ 
cult as he is pugnacious, expansively envisioned the de 
Young as a museum of Oriental art built around his 
Oriental collection. 

The trustees, crusty society sorts who seldom stay 
awake at meetings, had no idea what Brundage wanted. 
Things came quickly to a head when Brundage ram¬ 
paged about a 19th century scroll, valued at $1200, that 
was stolen from his collection. The reason for the theft* 
it is admitted. Is because the museum is insufficiently 
guarded; Los Angeles County's museum, for example* 
has twice as many guards In the same space as de Young. 

The reason for security problems is that the museum 
is perpetually without funds. It has virtually no endow¬ 
ment (with about only $50,000 in the de Young founda¬ 
tion) and It is financed solely by operating funds from 
the city—$700,000 per year—hardly adequate to cover 
costs. (Cleveland's museum, of the same size in a city 
the size of San Francisco, has an endowment of $60 
million.) 

Trustees should raise an endowment, but they have 
so far shown little interest in doing so. Some feel Brun¬ 
dage ought to pull out his collection—the half the city 
own® would be ample to fill the display area and, as 
one official put it, “we’d be rid of him for good.” 

The buck has passed to city hall where, the word is. 
Mayor Shelley may be coming up with a scapegoat— 
probably someone on the museum staff. 


Rumors swirling through Bay area psychedelic outposts 
have it that the pot and acid arrests in Oakland fore¬ 
shadow much bigger crack downs In the next few weeks. 
One fraternity at the University of California has been 
searched and several quiet arrests made—quiet, because 
of the social and political prominence of some parents. 
Other Cal fraternities have been warned, unofficially, to 
“hide their stash.” 

























'TOPPLE 

CAL' 

THREAT 


{This special report is written by a person 
so close to the politics of power at the Uni¬ 
versity of California that he cannot be iden¬ 
tified. He will write regularly on education 
for The Guardian*) 

* * * 

Amidst the tumult and the shouting, 
and the firing of a president and the 
squeezing of the budget at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, there is perhaps the 
most dangerous threat of ail: a conser¬ 
vative political movement, not so careful¬ 
ly camouflaged any more, that is working 
purposely to topple Cal from its academic 
pedestal. 

I; isn't written about in California, but 
no less an authority than the New York 
Times, In articles by its education writer, 
Fred Hechinger. and its associate editor, 
James Rest on, have commented upon a 
concerted attempt by a loose coalition of 
conservative Democrats and Republicans 
to undermine the status of the greatest 
state university in the land, 

NO STATE, tax-supported institution, 
so the reasoning goes, should enjoy pres¬ 
tige and status as does the University of 
California, particularly at the expense of 
private schools. UC gets the brightest 
students, the biggest government grants, 
the best professors, the greatest chunks 
of publicity. It has loo much stature, too 
much prestige, too much of everything 
and it all rankles—in the south where 
UCLA eclipses the University of South¬ 
ern California and in the north where Cal 
eclipses Stanford University, 

“In a recent conversation/' Hechinger 
said, “Gov. Reagan is reported to have 
complained that the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia was engaging in unfair competi¬ 
tion with private higher education/' 

“He felt the state university skimmed 
off too many top students/" 

(THE TIMES is particularly sensitive 
to assaults from this flank because of the 
successful attack on the state university 
in 1948 in New York* Proponents of pri¬ 
vate education then induced the Legisla¬ 
ture to limit the new state university to 
supplementing private colleges. The re¬ 
sult: a third rate institution was created 
that couldn't begin to blossom into a high 
quality university system until Gov* 
Rockefeller removed the restrictions. 

Another report is that one of Reagan's 
closest advisers once offered Cal a huge 


Behind the tumult, 
Kerr chose to fight 
for university s 
prestige and right 
to be best 
—so he had to go 

contribution to establish an anti-Com¬ 
munist institute. The regents turned it 
down because of the political strings at¬ 
tached. The donor has never forgotten. 

COUPLE all of this with a brace of 
powerful, ultra-conservative regents of 
anti-university—yes, it can be shown by 
what they say and what they don't say, 
anti-university—sentiment and it is ob¬ 
vious that Cal's problems are morjt 
critical than they seem. 

These regents would probably be the 
last to admit bias against the institution 
they are charged with serving, but they 
stand always at the ready to exploit what¬ 
ever troubles arise. Mario Savio, to this 
small but influential fraction, is always 
more important than the gravest policy 
matters. 

REAGAN trimmed the 1967-68 spend¬ 
ing program from $278 to $196 million 
and told the regents to use reserves and 
all special funds plus tuition revenue lo 
make up the $41.5 million or so of the 
difference. In short: educate 97,500 stu¬ 
dents with $237 million—about S3 million 
less than needed for 87,000* 

The belief grows that many conserva¬ 
tive politicians—the Yorty-Burns Demo¬ 
crats, the Schrade, Britsehgi, Mu Ilford. 
Reagan Republic a ns—see votes in attack¬ 
ing higher education: the public Is fed 
up with colleges as untouchables among 
the tax-eaters and harborers of danger¬ 
ous influences. 

The real villain, however, will be the 
university. Reagan seized on Berkeley 
early in the campaign, found he could 
score with it and never let go. After 

KERR was aware of swirling under¬ 
currents of dissatisfaction over being “too 
good” and costing “too much money/' 
But he was proud of standing at the head 
of a university with the most Nobel 
Laureates, the most members of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences, top ratings 
from this academic group and that coun¬ 
cil, 

Kerr chose to do battle—a most un¬ 
usual stance for this quiet mediator. So 
he had to go—and quickly. There were 
other reasons, of course, but Kerr still 
had to go because he at last had chosen 
to fight on the most critical terrain of 
all—the quality and Integrity of his 
university. 


Then as Now; or Vice Versa 

A MEMORIAL ODE 
TO GEN LEWIS B. HERSHEY et al 
Arms , through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause. 

Seem most at variance with ail moral good , 

A nd incompatible with serious thought. 

7 he clown, the child of nature, without guile, 

Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 
Is balloted f and trembles at the news; 

That instant he becomes the sergeant's care , 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest . 

His awkward gait. his introverted toes, 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 

Unapt to learn, and form'd of stubborn stuff t 
He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 

He stands erect; his slouch becomes a walk; 

He steps right onward * martial in his air f 
His hat , or his plum'd helmet, with a grace; 

And, his three years of heroship expir'd, 

Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

He hates the field in which no fife or drum 
Attends him, drives his cattle to a march , 

A ml sighs for the smart comrades he has left . 

T were well if his exterior change were all, 

But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His Ignorance and/harmless manners too . 

To swear, to game , lo drink; to show at home 
By lewdness, idleness, and sabbath-breach, 

The great proficiency he made abroad; 

To astonish and to grieve his gazing friends; 

To break some maiden's and his mother j heart; 

To be a pest where he was useful once; 

Are his sole aim , and all his glory now. 

.-^William Cowper, “The Ta.sk" (1785) P 


Announcing . . . 

the opening of 
Berlitz 
School of 
Languages 

Berlitz cures 
broken Spanish 
lame Italian 
fractured French 
halting Russian 
and speechlessness 
in any language 
in the world, 
enroll now and 
enjoy a 
healthy accent 

J 

in weeks 

in palo alto 
(palo alto 
office center) 
and Oakland 
(park plaza bldg. 
1939 harrison) 

for your translations 
and interpretations call 
Berlitz for languages 
26 o’farrell - yu 6-6258 
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AS CITY’S HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
CHIEF QUITS, HE WARNS . .. 

Create jobs for 


Negroes 

or face 
more violence 



FRANK QUINN 


“The blowups grow out of con¬ 
tinued frustration/' said Frank 
Quinn quietly, “and I think there 
are going to be other blowups in 
other cities—and here/ 1 

Months before the ugly Septem¬ 
ber riots in San Francisco's Negro 
gheltoes, Quinn and the San 
Francisco Human Rights Com¬ 
mission he headed warned of the 
rising level of “explosive frus¬ 
tration” among the city's jobless 
minorities. 

But their warning—and their 
bold plan to create thousands of 
white collar and training jobs for 
Negroes and other minorities— 
was coldly ignored. 

THIS WEEK Quinn left his 
post as executive director of the 
Human Rights Commission with a 
similar warning and a similar 
plan. 

As he took over his new' duties 
as regional director of the Fed¬ 
eral Western States Region Equal 
Employment Opportunity Com¬ 
mission (/Til be able to focus on 
one facet of the problem now— 
jobs"), he granted The Guardian 
an exclusive interview on his as¬ 
sessment of the racial situation 
in San Francisco and the Bay 
area. 

The whites are “getting the 
idea*' there is anger among the 
minorities, he said, but they 
continue to react traditionally 
and conventionally to problems 
of race. 

“They give a little bit and they 
try to seal off this major social 
problem/ 1 

Whites are happy when a few' 
of Negro* Spanish or Oriental an¬ 
cestry gain a good job and income 
and buy a home, even though 
their home is usually squeezed 
into the Ocean View-Merced 
Heights District in San Francisco 
or its suburban equivalent. 

“The white community points 
to this as progress*” Quinn said. 


Continued from Page 1 — 

doctors accused of performing 
therapeutic abortions, in reputa¬ 
ble hospitals and w'ith the consent 
of hospital committees set up to 
approve (or disapprove) such op¬ 
erations, Though a large section 
of medical science has denounced 
the prosecution, Lynch's staff is 
not only proceeding but has 
made unveiled threats against 
more than a half-dozen other 
doctors. 

REGARDING pornography* 
Lynch has bent with the con¬ 
servative winds. When a breast- 
beating Republican introduced 
legislation aimed at society's old 
sea pego a t — th e friend less sm u t- 
peddler—Lynch announced that 
the proposed laws had his bless¬ 
ings. Not so much as a period 
did he ask to have changed. 

Regarding constitutional guar- 
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the Fillmore or Hunters Point 
and listen and look and talk/ 1 
said Quinn, a forceful one-time 
drill Instructor and first ser¬ 
geant of an army disciplinary 
barracks. 

“And things in these areas are 
getting worse/ 1 

“There is some temporary job 
relief among minorities in San 
Francisco and the Bay area be¬ 
cause of the boom caused by the 
war in Vietnam*” Quinn noted. 

“But when Vietnam is over— 
unless there is a real re-gearing— 
we're in for a real rough lime.” 

And Quinn believes the Ne¬ 
groes' struggle for jobs and equal¬ 
ity is now running headon into 
an escalating mood among whites 
to “hold on to what they have/ 1 

Quinn calls the mood—now 
coming to the fore in California 
—one of “public poverty and 
private prosperity.” 

What it means is a trend to¬ 
ward poverty-level support of lo¬ 
cal, state and federal govern¬ 
ments by the most prosperous 
people the world has ever known, 

IT FOLLOWS that state and 
federal programs to open up jobs 
for minorities, to train them, to 
educate them—and to bring them 
into the mainstream of American 
life—will be the first to go when 
governments are forced to cut 


antees. Lynch has been treading 
a curious middleground between 
approval and condemnation of 
the Supreme Courts of Califor¬ 
nia and the U.S, He generally 
shied away from both the Amer¬ 
ican Civil Liberties Union or the 
police departments' points of 
view, though he did observe, at 
the time of the first major de- 
c * si on outlawing confessions 
without constitutional protec¬ 
tions, that the decision w'ould 
“open the doors of our prisons.” 
It did not. 

Regarding constitutional law, 
particularly in the rights of mi¬ 
norities. Lynch has been inactive. 
His office has a section, created 
by Stanley Mosk, to deal with 
minority rights, but where was it 
during the anti-Vietnam march 
in Oakland or when grape strik¬ 
ers were being beaten in Delano? 

LYNCH is no Stanley Mosk. 
He doesn’t claim to be, and prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t want to be. The two 
men became attorney general in 
very different ways—Lynch via 
the office of San Francisco Dis¬ 
trict Attorney* Mosk via the Los 
Angeles Superior Court 

If Mosk were still attorney gen¬ 
eral. Democrats—liberal and oth¬ 
erwise — could look forward to 
bolts of lightning between the at¬ 
torney general's office and the 
governor's mansion. 

As for Lynch's relationship 
with the new conservative gov¬ 
ernment* the honeymoon is still 
on and. the jury Is out. We'll 
know more later. 


expenses by the private pros¬ 
perity-public poverty syndrome. 

“People still operate as if we 
were in an economy of scarcity*” 
Quinn said. “They don't seem to 
realize that we do have the power 
of affluence for everybody in the 
U.S. and throughout much of the 
world.” 

“IN OUR affluent society* peo¬ 
ple are seeking private answers 
and not answers to public prob¬ 
lems—and given this kind of 
mood, the minorities are going 
to have a tougher and tougher 
time getting in/ ** noted Quinn. 

He believes San Francisco, the 
Bay area and the nation must 
make an immediate and massive 
public-private effort to create 
millions of new T white collar, blue 
collar and “New Careers” jobs 
for minority members. 

The “New Careers” program, 
whereby the jobless would be 
given trainee jobs as teacher and 
public health aides, for example* 
is the direction in which our 
civilization should be heading, he 
feels. 

THOUSANDS and thousands of 
these “New Careers” jobs in 
human services could be created 
immediately in San Francisco and 
the Bay Area, Quinn said. 

All would have a built-in 
promotional potential whereby 
trainees could rise to the sub- 
professiona 1 and actua 1 profes¬ 
sional level, he added. 

In San Francisco and other 
Bay area cities, Quinn said, job 
opportunities and job patterns 
must be approached on a regional 
basis. 

There must be a regional pub¬ 
lic transit system so that resi¬ 
dents of the Bay Region's core 
cities can reach jobs in the sub¬ 
urban areas where many blue 
collar jobs now' are migrating. 

He sees San Francisco schools 
as “probably the most crystal 
clear example of a public agency 
making decisions and running 
programs with minimum partici¬ 
pation from the neighborhoods,” 

Citizen committees must be or¬ 
ganized to determine with educa¬ 
tors the best educational program 
for their children, Quinn said. 

And throughout the core cities 
like San Francisco and Oakland 
—and in other Bay Area urban 
areas—new “group mechanisms” 
must be developed so that “de¬ 
cisions will be brought into the 
neighborhoods/' Quinn said. 

NON-PROFIT organizations 
should be formed to represent 
various neighborhoods and their 
interests* he believes* and then 
negotiate with existing govern¬ 
mental agencies. 

“After all* this is what de¬ 
velopers do.” he quipped. 

But in Quinn’s mind, the most 
critical problem facing San Fran¬ 
cisco and environs is to get peo¬ 
ple to “take hold in the life of 
the city ... to develop a public 
awareness in people,” 

“They will become more alive*” 
Quinn believes, “And they'll learn 
then bow to live with other peo¬ 
ple—and not retreat into their 
private world,” 


“RUT they never walk through 

The Lynch puzzle 


The Sctn Francisco 
I Remember... 

By Margo Skinner 


Kids who sit primly on little 
Chairs* alone or in twos or 
threes* in darkened living rooms, 
eating from tin pans and watch¬ 
ing a small screen in a large 
box, will never know what 
they're missing. 

Yesterday's “picture palaces” 
in some cases were literally that. 
No old San Franciscan will for¬ 
get the rococo grandeur of the 
Fox Theater, now bulldozed into 
a plaza. 

OTHERS might have been sim¬ 
ply neighborhood theaters, such 
as the Excelsior or the Haight* 
whose be jeweled marquees fore¬ 
told inner delights* even if you 
couldn't read. Lobbies were for¬ 
mal and dignified. Large neo- 
Renaissance chairs with clawed 
feet were not to be sat on, nor 
mahogany tables cluttered with 
paper bags of penny candy* Deep- 
piled carpets hushed the clatter 
of childish feet. 

And art hung on the w r alls; a 
moody Spanish gypsy, a Murillo 
madonna rising heavenward 
through the top of a heavy gilt 
frame. There were no garish 
showcases of popcorn arid 15 
cent candy bars, no roasting hot 
dogs. There w T a$ almost incense. 
And heavy floor-length brocaded 
curtains led to the holy of the 
holies* the theater proper. 

The Excelsior, entertainment 
mecca of a then Ilalian-Ameiican 
neighborhood in the outer Mis¬ 
sion district, was my first thea¬ 
ter. Besides films, it featured, 
live, “Eddie's Adver-show” (with 
drawings for goods from local 
merchants) and personal appear¬ 
ances by top stars. 

My mother had a taste for sin- 
in high-society drama. Sitting 
quietly beside her in the vast¬ 
ness of the balcony* I saw Cor- 
inne Griffith as a titled* indis¬ 
creet lady; Jetta Goudal vamp¬ 
ing; and the splendid* sultry 
Pola Negri of “A Woman From 
Moscow” (with Norman Kerry, 
both darkly handsome in Cos¬ 
sack hats and furs, in a sleigh 
pursued by wolves across the 
steppes). 

DEARER to my four-year-old 
heart, however* were ihe cow¬ 
boys and their horses. Tom Mix 
pranced Tony, a splendid black 
steed* across the Excelsior stage. 
*4nd the Saturday matinee when 
Fred Thompson, the noblest cow¬ 
boy of them all* appeared in 
person* the rafters rattled with 
juvenile din and applause, 
Thompson, one-time minister and 
scout leader, looked like the 
Angel Gabriel and died young. 

At another matinee Bin-Tin- 


'Rowdy Dude’ 

Continued from Page 3— 
fleets the way certain youngsters, 
from more wealthy backgrounds, 
seek out an intensified experi¬ 
ence that heightens the present 
moment. 

THIS intensified experience is 



achieved by “tripping out” on 
different drugs. 

Because lower strata pot heads 
do not need to discover the exis¬ 
tential here and now and authen¬ 
tic reality* they are more cau¬ 
tious about “blowing one's mind” 
and seek to control their experi¬ 
ence. 

For the most part* they view 
“trippers” and “happeners” as 
fools—as dangerous and “uncool 
persons/' 

UC researchers suspect that, 
as pot heads become adults, they 
move into conventional society 
and become assimilated into it. 
Their use of marijuana would 
decline and even possibly cease. 


Tin, the versatile dog who once 
played the role of a wolf In dis¬ 
guise (a false beard!), barked 
hello at us and did complicated 
tricks for his trainer* Lee Dun- 
cam 

The beginning of social con¬ 
sciousness came with Fritz 
Lang's “Metropolis/' w bji c h 
seemed a frightening fair^ tale. 
In this futuristic German film* 
workers lived underground in 
something like the New York 
subway system while the rich 
danced on the grass in sunlight 
surrounded by flowers. 

There was pure terror* too. 
One winter Saturday* having 
been allowed to go by myself to 
“The Phantom of the Opera,” 
I stayed shivering in the bright¬ 
ly lit lobby until 7:30 at night* 
when a frantic mother claimed 
me* tired and thirsty. The al¬ 
cove with the drinking foun¬ 
tain had been shrouded with 
dark purple velvet curtains, 
which billowed mysteriously, 

STILL vivid is the scene in 
which blonde-curled Mary Phil pin 
playfully plucked off Lon Cha¬ 
ney’s mask. The face of Death 
turned straight at the camera— 
and at me. 

What happened to the Excel¬ 
sior? I always intended to pay 
a nostalgic visit* and some 
months ago remember seeing it 
in the newspaper neighborhood 
movie listing. No longer. Nor in 
the phone book. It has vanished 
like a conjurer's rabbit—as has 
much of the San Francisco I 
knew. 
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RUTH BERNHARD HAS 
A WORLD OF HER OWN 


wmm 


"Nude” and 
"Doll Heads” 
two famous pic* 
hires by photog- 
jrapher Ruth 
Bernhard, are 
now on display 
at the Focus 
gallery, 2146 
Union St*, San 
Francisco. 


By Phil Palmer 

Euth Bernhard, the noted San 
Francisco photographer, and two 
of her students, David Wong and 
David Holman, are now exhibit- 
ing at the Focus Gallery, 2146 
Union St in San Francisco. Hie 
80-print show has a rather fancy 
title, “Luminous Discoveries by 
Three Photographers/ 1 a refer¬ 
ence to Miss Bernhard's concern 
with “light used as brush and 
paint” 

One naturally assumes that 
Miss Bernhard’s strong personal 
style and philosophy would rub 
off on her students* However 
Holman's and Wong’s most ef¬ 
fective work indicate that each 
has a personal direction* 

MISS Bernhard has been criti¬ 
cized for exhibiting the same 
prints, some 25 years or so old, 
again and again in the Bay Area. 
However, one could consider this 
as another of Miss Bernhard’s 
retrospectives that will introduce 
her original prints to those un¬ 
familiar with her work. The pair 
of leaves, the doll’s head and 
the seashells, all in previous 
shows and photography publica¬ 


tions, dominate her part of the 
show. Hers should perhaps be 
titled, “The World of Ruth 
Bernhard/' because she inhabits 
a realm of her own* No one 
photographs the female nude 
quite as does Miss Bernhard* 
Whether working with sea- 
shells, animal skulls s plant forms 


or the human figure, Miss Bern¬ 
hard's approach is never objec¬ 
tive nor impersonal Elements of 
mysticism, romanticism and sur¬ 
realism are at play in her 
linages* 

EVEN her method of display¬ 
ing prints is unique* She some¬ 
times uses, for die mount sur¬ 
face, a textured fabric or black 
velvet, which enhances the mood 
of some photographs, 

Mr* Wong, when he leaves 
Miss Bernhard’s orbit, displays 
an often successful feeling for 
form and space—a symmetrica] 
composition prominently featur¬ 
ing a white door knob, a white 
stucco or plaster wall across 
which wanders an intriguing line 
formed by a crack in the mater¬ 
ial. He produces compositions 
revealing intricate squiggles and 
calligraphy reminiscent of the 
photographs of Harry Callahan 
and the painting of Mark Toby. 
Wong works with a 35mm cam¬ 
era but he is a fine technician 
and his images are not weakened 
by the use of the small negative, 

Holman's best work shows a 
strong emotional response to 
light and the transformation it 
brings to recognizable objects 
and scenes* He attempts to bring 
mystery and wonder to some 
subjects by photographing them 
through a magnifying or reading 
glass placed in front of the cam¬ 
era lens, a gimmick used by sev¬ 
eral photographers In recent 
years* 
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BRAZIL: 

Zimbo Trio, Nara Leao, Lull Eea, 
Elis Regina, Maysa and others. 


THE result is an exaggerated 
version of the old-time soft- 
focus lenses which provided 
sharpness to the image’s center, 
with the borders going out of 
focus. Holman uses this tech¬ 
nique to photograph a glistening, 
muddy roadway which appears to 
emerge from a dream or perhaps 
an LSD trip. 

Holman uses a straight tech¬ 
nical approach in other photo¬ 
graphs and does interesting 
things with objects in brilliant 
sunlight Sometimes he shoots 
directly into the sun, at other 
time permits the sunlight to 
illum i nate and reveal a subject, 
as in his print of a rumpled bed 
with light pouring in through a 
window. 


ENGLAND: 

Rolling Stones, Beatles, Geo 
Laine, Cliff Richards and many 
others* 


FRANCE: 

Aznavour, Brel, Becaud, Adamo, 
Jeanne Moreau, Antoine & others 
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This b the third Focus Gal¬ 
lery show and, in my judgment, 
a decided improvement over its 
predecessors* Visitors to this un¬ 
usual gallery should also inspect 
the rear room where Helen Head 
Johnston, gallery owner, has in¬ 
stalled portfolios from several 
leading west coast photog¬ 
raphers. 
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Bean-picking at Cal 


The remark of Regent Ed 
Pauley that a professor, or as¬ 
sistant, or anyone else, should 
be given to understand the con¬ 
ditions of his employment, and 
if he transgressed, he should be 
summarily fired, represents a 
firm, businesslike approach to 
Higher Education, It's the first 
sensible remark anyone has 
added to the controversy since it 
began. 

AH the pious yammering 
about Academic Freedom, Pure 
Research, and Ideals has tended 
to conceal one damned funda¬ 
mental fact which professory 
types like to sweep under the 
rug. 

The reason for having a (any) 
State University at all—as was 
perfectly well realized by the leg¬ 
islators who passed the Morrill 
Land Grant Act 100 years ago— 
is to provide skills and methods 
and research to serve the busi¬ 
ness (and/or farming) commu¬ 
nity, To reduce it to its baldest 
level, it exists to train bean* 
pickers, 

ONCE WE relax and admit 
this, we undermine all, or at any 
rate most, of the grounds for stu¬ 
dent and academic argument. 
The next point to admit—another 
which we tend to muffle or play 
down—is that public education is 
a form of socialism. This point 
has been argued, with some 
vigor, by Ayn Rand, Nathaniel 
Branden and by no less a person 
than Barry Goldwater, whose 
statement—“No child has a right 
to be educated at public expense 0 
—got less attention than it de¬ 
served. 

Concede, then, that education 
is in itself a business—and in¬ 
deed in annual cash turnover it 
ranks not far behind cosmetics, 
liquor and automobiles—and 
should be (as Mr. Pauley sug¬ 
gests) run like a business. 

Why NOT let it be run by 
business? 

TO PUT IT bluntly, we propose 
to Get Government Out of Busi¬ 


ness by selling the University of 
California to the highest bidder, 
and allowing it to be run under 
the Free Enterprise System as a 
profit-making business in its own 
right This is not so absurd as it 
sounds; for a century Or so Eng* 
land, and parts of the U.S., got 
along fairly well with privately 
owned, profit-making, incorpo¬ 
rated schools and academies. 

If the enterprise seems too 
vast, it could be handled by a 
syndicate. (Somehow that word 
has got into bad odor, except in 
the newspaper world, where it 
still retains an aura of good; the 
new, more socially acceptable 
semantic improvement seems to 
be “consortium”; but the prin¬ 
ciple is the same.) 

Or, if it proved too large for 
a single consortium, it could be 
broken up into its separate seg¬ 
ments, to be operated by and for 
individual corporations. Pacific 
Gas and Electric could have its 
own college; so aso Union Oil, 
SF, and so on, 

TAXPAYERS would be relieved 
of the over-expensive total sup¬ 
port of the University and the 
colleges. By judicious advertis¬ 
ing, they could still be nicked for 
scholarships and grants, as ad¬ 
vertising already gets them to 
contribute to the Red Cross, 
Community Chest and whatnot. 

But the professors would know 
their place, and keep it like good 
employees should. Students, pay¬ 
ing the going market price for 
their education (as even now they 
pay the going rates for their 
other goods and services, such as 
rent, cars, groceries and hair¬ 
cuts), would be put honestly in 
the position of other consumers: 
they could like it or lump it. 

In buying a car, the consumer 
has a free^market choice between 
Brand A, Brand B and Brand C. 
The difference, mostly, lies in 
the trim. AH three brands are 
likely to be equally unsafe and 
equally expensive to operate. Ex¬ 
cept for the trim and prestige 
value, there is little difference. 


WITH HIGHER education op¬ 
erated by industry, the student 
would quickly reaHze that “pro¬ 
tests 0 serve no purpose against 
the organized monolith. And so, 
In academic life, he would do— 
four or five years earlier—pre- 
cisely what he does upon gradu¬ 
ating and going to work for a 
corporation: conform. In college, 
he protests, he fights, only be¬ 
cause of the juvenile iHusion 
that he has a chance; the minute 
he hits the business world he 
sees at once that he can't fight 
'em, so he sensibly joins ’em. 
(How many beards or sandals 
have you ever seen in brokers' 
offices? Or even on milkmen?) 

THE IDE AE president could 
readily be found in the high-level 
ranks of business, probably at 
the board-chairman level: e.g, t 
Henry Ford, Sr., Charles Erwin 
(“Engine CharHe”) Wilson, Doug¬ 
las Mac Arthur (Remington- 
Rand). There need be no more 
nonsense about Academic Free* 
dom or Pure Research. Business¬ 
men are (as they like to empha¬ 
size) Practical Mem 

“History is bunk," said Mr. 
Ford; but he made his company 
go like a house afire, didn't he? 
Of Sputnik I, Mr, Wilson said, 
“It's a pretty scientific trick, but 
likely of no practical value”; but 
he made GM go, didn't he? 

And not even any more Bad 
PubHcity. The president of a 
business knows perfectly weU 
that he doesn't argue with the 
Owners. “Academic” college 
presidents sometimes do not 
learn this, or don't learn It In 
time. 

Instead of being drained by 
taxes, citizens could be in¬ 
duced to Invest, and even get 
dividends (in the good years). 

This is an idea not lightly to 
be ignored; and we pass it on 
(gratis) to Mr. Pauley and other 
major entrepreneurs. 

Wilbur Gaffney 


Dear Sirs ... To the Editor . . . Dear Sirs... To the Editor. .. Dear Sirs .. 


To the editor: 

Your thoughtful article on re¬ 
gional government in the Jan. 
20th edition of The Bay Guard¬ 
ian was very much appreciated. 
It fails to mention, however, 
that my bUl, AB 50, will serve 
to answer most, if not aH, the 
questions your paper raises. 

AB 50 is, at present, only a pre¬ 
amble. Its purpose is to express 
the Legislature's interest in re¬ 
gional government for the San 
Francisco Bay area and set the 
stage for Intensive public hear¬ 
ings on the subject. The Assem¬ 
bly Municipal and County Gov¬ 
ernment Committee, of which I 
am chairman, wiH hold .the hear¬ 
ings, beginning shortly, 

IT IS AT THESE hearings 
that the discussions your article 
seeks will take place. We are 
most hopeful that participation 
in the hearings will not be lim¬ 
ited to governmental agencies 
but, rather, that many individ¬ 
uals and groups with thoughtful 
contributions will come forward 
to be heard. 

Your choice of the word 
“Minitown” to characterize the 
smaller cities in the Bay Area 
is unfortunate. It is my own 
feeling that regional govern¬ 
ment must strive to transcend 
the present co n f! 1 c t between 
large and small population cen- 
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ters and seek instead to best 
represent the interests of Bay 
Area citizens. 

I feel that preservation of the 
Bay Area's qualities as a place 
to live is essential to aU resi¬ 
dents of the region equally, not 
more essential if your city 
happens to be larger than an¬ 
other. 

FURTHER it is not my pres¬ 
ent thinking that regional gov¬ 
ernment will or should be able 
to decide such issues as the loca¬ 
tion of an airport in a commu¬ 
nity that may not want it. What¬ 
ever form regional government 
takes as a result of the Legisla¬ 
ture's action, we can be certain 


that local governments wiH re¬ 
tain virtually aH the perogatives 
they now enjoy. 

With successful operation of 
limited regional government, the 
day may come when local gov¬ 
ernments wHl decide some issues 
now coatroUed locaHy can best 
be handled at the regional level 
and they will voluntarily dele¬ 
gate the authority necessary for 
the job. 

Regional government, being 
new and untried, wiH undoubt¬ 
edly be limited in its scope by 
the Legislature. The public hear¬ 
ings wiH give the Legislature 


WANTED 



Guiirdian sketch—Gardiner (c) 

University president: must be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent* 


ample opportunity to study view¬ 
points held by all the many in¬ 
terests involved and to reflect 
consideration of these interests 
in the legislation we hope to 
enact, 

JOHN T* KNOX, Richmond As¬ 
semblyman and chairman of 
the Assembly Committee on 
Municipal and County Govern¬ 
ment 
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Dear Sir: 

Your arguments against the 
Leslie land swap appear to be all 
inclusive, but overlook some of 
the facts. As past commodore of 
Redwood City, Sequoia Yacht 
Club, and as a delegate of SYC to 
Pacific Inter-Club Yachting As¬ 
sociation, I have concluded that 
such a swap in the area of the 
Redwood Shores would be bene¬ 
ficial to the interests of the seg¬ 
ment of the population which de¬ 
pends upon navigable waters to 
cany on its activities. 

As stated by one of the past 
presidents of PICYA, “We are 
boatmen. We are not birdwatch¬ 
ers, seal hunters or anything of 
that type.” Therefore, the recre¬ 
ational boating interests have 
taken a position endorsing the re¬ 
habilitation of these sloughs, 
Dennis I*, Woodman 
Past Commodore 
Sequoia Yacht Club 
To the editor: 

“I have intended subscribing 
to your exceHent journal for 
quite some time, but have been 
away from home a lot of the 
time, and very much occupied. 

"I think you have a great fu¬ 
ture,” 

Ansel Adams 
Carmel. Calif* 





















San Francisco 


can learn from 


Britain 


‘We can pick up tips 
about dealing with traffic 
as a social problem in 
tightly packed urban centers’ 


By Michael Kern an 
Guardian roving editor 
LONDON — It is ironic, per¬ 
haps, but not illogical, to draw 
from Great Britain some lessons 
about urban traffic which apply 
to San Francisco and other U.$. 
cities. 

Ironic, because Britain runs a 
full generation behind us in traf¬ 
fic saturation; logical, because 
America already is recoiling 
from excesses of previous “solu¬ 
tions* 1 which ignored the ameni* 
ties of human life in a way the 
British never would tolerate, 

AND THE possibility of some 
relief for San Francisco's traffic 
problems is most succinctly sug¬ 
gested by the leading British 
traffic expert, Prof. Colin D. 
Buchanan, in the monumental 
1961 study, “Traffic in Towns*': 

“San Francisco, limited in 
Its expansion on three sides 
by salt water, is not a typi¬ 
cal American city. But Brit¬ 
ish cities are restricted in 
their expansion on ail four 
sides, and the case history 
may well be relevant.” 

Britons rapidly are becoming 
as car-conscious as Americans. 
Though one British family in 
four still owns no car at all and 
the national rate is 193 vehicles 
per 1,000 persons compared with 
America’s rate 410 per 1,000, car 
ownership is increasing by at 
least 6 per cent each year. A re¬ 
cent American-style auto show at 
the giant Earls Court arena at* 
tracted hundreds of thousands of 
potential buyers over two weeks. 

With the interest in cars 
comes a mounting awareness of 
traffic problems. It is Page One 
news all over England when 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, minister of 
transport, is caught in a London 
traffic jam, and when Henry A. 
Barnes, New York traffic com* 
missioned visits London the 
papers treat him like a movie 
star. 

BUT BEFORE comparisons 
can be drawn intelligently, dif¬ 
ferences in traffic conditions 
must be taken into account 
These range from driving tech¬ 
niques to the availability of land 
and of money. 

It is to be expected that, in a 
country where mass ownership 
of cars is still a novelty, the 
level of driver sophistication will 
be relatively low. Americans 
may not be aware of it, but they 
are without doubt the world’s 
most disciplined drivers. On the 
whole, they obey signs, stay 
withiii painted lanes, stop for 
pedestrians when required, pull 
to the curb for ambulances and 
keep within shooting distance of 
speed limits. 

In London, on the other hand, 
it is common to see a driver 
roar at 50 or 60 mph down a 
100-foot momentary opening in a 
crowded city street — merely be¬ 
cause his powerful ear can per¬ 
form the feat. Furthermore, traf¬ 
fic control lags here. New York 
has 9,000 signalized intersec¬ 
tions; London has 1*400. Street 
markings are comparatively rare 
here, as is the device of the 
peak-hour ban on parking or 
right-turns. 

TRAFFIC control, however, is 
not as simple as painting lines 


on the pavement In study after 
study, planners have urged a 
systematic reorganization of the 
city’s narrow, jumbled streets. 
Radial through routes and con¬ 
centric circle routes have been 
suggested to carry off some non¬ 
local traffic. And here the need 
for zoning powers arises. 

In one sense, the British are 
better off because their land use 
and zoning apparatus is far more 
sophisticated than ours. Compul¬ 
sory purchase by government 
agencies has been brought to a 
fine point here, with so many 
safeguards built in that it is ac¬ 
cepted readily. 

In America, writes Buchanan, 
“it is not true to say there is no 
planning, but it does appear to 
be the case that development 
largely takes place according to 
the play of the property market 
as influenced by the decisions of 
a very large number of local 
authorities (many quite small) 
exercising somewhat elementary 
zoning powers. The position 
varies from state to state, but It 
is said that Houston, Tex.* which 
has grown up without the exer¬ 
cise of any zoning powers at all, 
is little different from many an¬ 
other American city.*’ 

It is one thing, though, to have 
the power to pre-empt proper¬ 
ties and quite another to bring 
oneself to use this power. The 
freeway, the interchange, the 
concrete monolith accepted with 
resignation in America finds far 
more determined opposition in 
Great Britain. 

In a tiny country whose popu¬ 
lation of 55 million will be in¬ 
creased by a third in the next 
generation, this is not surprising. 
In London, especially, the heart 
of the English-speaking world, 
history is everpresent and living. 
That little insignificant building 
marked for demolition to 
straighten the street turns out to 
be Thackeray’s home, and so on. 

AS FOR using London’s cele¬ 
brated parks for downtown inter¬ 
changes, Buchanan notes that 
Green Park contains 53 acres 
and St James 93 acres. 

One interchange in the center 
of Boston, Mass., sprawls over 
10 acres. 

If interchanges are instead 
placed in residential areas, one 
interchange would displace 1000 
people, for London has 100 per¬ 
sons per acre. 

At the core of the problem of 
land availability is a companion 
problem: the availability of 
money. In America, money for 
highways is skimmed off the top 
of the budget. Federal and state 
funds are distributed^ in some 
cases, on what amounts to a 
crash basis. 

In Great Britain, the Ministry 
ol Transport must first approve 
an expenditure before it can go 
through the Ministry of Housing 
and finally local government au¬ 
thorities. Even in matters of 
traffic control, the British tradi¬ 
tion of strong local option brings 
a multitude of fingers into the 
pie. 

A HOAD Fund was set up in 
1909, but later Winston 
Churchill, as chancellor of the 
Exchequer* rejected the concept 
of special funds as being outside 



the British tradition on legisla¬ 
tive control of money. From 
then on, traffic funds were re¬ 
moved as needed from the gen¬ 
era! fund and the road fund be¬ 
came a mere receptacle. 

The result: Taxes against car 
users do not necessarily go into 
highway improvement. In 1955, 
for instance, the exchequer re¬ 
ceived the equivalent of one bil¬ 
lion dollars from gasoline taxes 
and 240 million dollars from ve¬ 
hicle registration fees. 

Of that total, only 120 million 
dollars was used for btuiding 
roads. The other $1,120*000,000 
disappeared into general govern¬ 
ment. 

Americans would regard this 
as a scandalous inequity. But in 
fact* it is simply a rather dra¬ 
matic demonstration of the Brit¬ 
ish attitude that the car is a 
luxury. Would we expect our 
government to use the revenue 
from luxury taxes on cosmetics 
for further research into cos¬ 
metics? 

THESE are the significant dif¬ 
ferences between the two na¬ 
tions in terms of traffic. Despite 
them, obviously* the British can 
learn much from our mistakes. 
(But they haven’t always. They 
built, for example, several free¬ 
ways without the fog equipment 
they had observed on our free¬ 
ways. The accident rate was ap- 
palling.) 

What* then, can Americans 
■jlean from the British experi- 


GuanUem sketch (c) 
ence? Mainly^ we can pick up 

tips about dealing with traffic in 
tightly packed urban centers. 
British cities are far more tight¬ 
ly packed than ours, said Bu¬ 
chanan in a recent Guardian in* 
terview. And British studies have 
been made with the advantage 
of hindsight 

One lesson already learned in 
both countries, apparently, is 
that the freeway is not the whole 
answer to urban transportation 
problems. The distinguished 
London Imperial College profes¬ 
sor remarked upon the San 
Francisco Bay Area voter deci¬ 
sion to build a rapid transit sys¬ 
tem . “Two double-decked ele¬ 
vated freeway spurs partly en¬ 
circling the downtown area,” he 
said, “have aroused strong criti¬ 
cism and seem to have contrib¬ 
uted to the decision.” 

Nevertheless, he warned, one 
cannot pull public transport over 
one’s bead like a blanket. Some* 
body has to face the fact of high¬ 
way traffic in cities. 

**WE NEED to handle car traf¬ 
fic as a problem like housing or 
typhoid,” he said. f Tf a child 
dies of typhoid, everyone jumps 
into action. It should be that 
way when someone dies on the 
highway. 

“Movement through the streets 
usually is seen as a separate 
problem and put in the hands of 
highway engineers, who see 
tilings in narrow terms. Traffic 


is a social problem and should 
be treated as such. 1 * 

It is this concept — of traffic 
as a broad social issue, not only 
an engineering exercise — that 
perhaps can be of greatest use 
to Americans. Downtown traffic 
jans cannot be solved simply by 
tinkering with auto traffic flow, 
for It is not autos alone that 
create the problem. It is the 
mixture of pedestrian and vehic¬ 
ular traffic. 

The solution is to find a way 
to separate these disparate types 
of movement, and clearly such a 
solution will require more than 
a traffic engineer. The entire 
cast of urban developers should 
be consulted: city planners t mer¬ 
chants, bus companies, property 
owners and so forth. 

San Francisco might do well 
to examine the problem of Lon¬ 
don’s Oxford Street* a shopping 
artery which could be compared 
to parts of Kearney, Montgom¬ 
ery, lower Post and Bush and 
Union Square. Buchanan says: 

“Oxford Street Is perhaps 
the supreme example of the 
overwhelming of a shopping 
street by vehicular traffic. 

* , . I simply refuse to be¬ 
lieve that the turmoil of 
pedestrians and vehicles in 
this street, the noise, the 
stench and the general 
misery when it is raining, 
with bus queues waiting in 
patient wretchedness, are 
things that should be ac- 
cepted in what we are 
pleased to think of as a 
civilized city.” 

He has suggested for some 
years a solution heretofore seen 
mostly in planning textbooks or 
in shopping centers on a small 
scale. The plan is cheaper than 
elaborate rerouting schemes, but 
it is in every sense a plan that 
demands an understanding of 
traffic as a social problem. 

Buchanan would raise the 
sidewalks to the second story. 

“The possibility lies sim¬ 
ply in the elevation of the 
footways and the main shop 
window displays to first 
floor level. Footways would 
be cantilevered out from the 
buildings and connected 
across the street at frequent 
Intervals by means of light 
bridges, providing two extra 
lanes for traffic, the bus 
stops would be under cover 
of the elevated footway, and 
passengers would ascend to 
the footways by escalator.” 
Stores could devote their 
ground floors to loading and 
parking facilities, thus alleviat¬ 
ing another traffic problem. The 
bridges, if designed intelligently 
and built of reinforced concrete 
or sturdy plastic, could enhance 
the beauty of the city. 

It is today doubtful whether 
San Francisco will turn such a 
plan to reality. Whether it would 
solve the downtown tangle is 
problematical. But westerners 
would do well to take to heart, 
ii not the specific solution, at 
least the concept of traffic as a 
community responsibility. Fail¬ 
ure to do so has resulted al¬ 
ready in the state highway de¬ 
partment’s excesses and* in San 
Francisco, such hilariously inept 
schemes as the Embarcadero 
Freeway and the Broadway exit. 

“The danger,” says Bucha¬ 
nan, “is thatf we may set our 
sights too low, that seeing^ 
the problem as no more 
than keeping traffic on the 
move we may take a middle 
course of piecemeal street 
widening . . . gradually tear¬ 
ing the hearts out of our 
towns. It is not traffic move¬ 
ment but civilized town life 
that is at stake." 
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The Photograph 


The handsome sheriff... 
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Continued from Page 1 — 

* . * that is, until the following 
fall when a small deputy ran into 
the Handsome Sheriffs office 
and said, “Golly, Handsome Sher¬ 
iff, the great university hasn't 
spent any money at all. . 


FIRST FRESH HINT 


SO THE Handsome Sheriff and 
his deputy rode down into the 
lumpy hi Ik to the great univer¬ 
sity to find out why the great 
university hadn't spent any 
money . * . but they never did 
find anyone to tell them why the 
great university hadn't spent any 
money . . . mostly, because there 
was no one there at ail * . . 


Who knows when the first 


Fresh hint of love 


Came stirring 
When he found the are 


And swing of music 


In her motion 


When he saw the rhythm 


Of the sunset 


Changing color in her smile 
Love creeps silently 
Without commotion 


Stalking us in every mood 


It takes us unaware 


And while we sit together 


Deserted Farmhouse, Half Moon Bay, California, by A1 Lowry 


In serious pretension 
Explodes between us 
In sudden laughter 
What we most would hide 
We are pleased to have 
discovered 

Through our talking eyes 

—Edward P. Gottlieb 


By Phil Palmer 

(Palmer, a noted free lance photographer, writer 
and critic, will select and criticize photographs as a 
special Guardian display feature. It will be called 
"The Photograph/' Photographers are asked to send 
their work to Palmer, in care of The Guardian, 746 
Bran nan St., San Francisco.) 

The photographer of substance knows 
what he Is about. His work has sensitivity, 
strength and authority. Ail these qualities 
are evident in this evocative photograph 


by A1 Lowry, a free lance photographer 
now at the University of California at 
Santa Cruz. 

An abandoned house is silhouetted 
against a grey sky. A hand of stubble and 
dead grass at the bottom of the print, and 
rows of young, growing plants across the 
center of the picture, are illuminated by 
somber light. This photograph was made 
in an instant of deep understanding. 
Lowry knew what he was doing and he 
stated his message beautifully. 
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OUT OF RED CHINA, A REPORT ON LIFE AT PEKING UNIVERSITY 

THAT WOULD MAKE U.C. STUDENTS BLANCH 



Guardian sketch—Gardiner i» 


Quemoy was full of surprises — a beautiful 
island with miles of underground tunnels 
and shell explosions every other day 


By Lester Velie 

TAIPEI, TAIWAN — I have 
just come from lunch with a 
Pieping university student who 
defected from (he Red Guards 
and has arrived, with the help 
0i the Chinese Nationalist gov¬ 
ernment here in Taiwan, 

He had a formal press confer¬ 
ence with about 30 press, radio 
and television people, and then 
we spent several hours talking 
about Hfe in China, and inside 
the Red Guards, all to the ac¬ 
companiment of a meal of three 
different kinds of soup, served 
in between shrimps, barbecued 
pork a two kinds of chicken, 
creamed fish, sweet and sour 
fish, Chinese pastries filled with 
sweetened bean curd—and Mom 
golian hot pot consisting of 
paper thin slabs of beef, pork 
and other meats —- plus vege¬ 
tables — all boiled in bubbling 
broth before your eyes, 

BUT ABOUT the Red Guard, 
Uve been working for the last 
several days with another stu¬ 
dent who was the first Red 
Guard defector to reach Taiwan 
by way of Hong Kone, The story 
of recent life in China, as it 
emerges from both boys, is ah 
most impossible for a westerner 
to believe. 

For instance: at Peiping Uni¬ 
versity. the Chinese Communist 
party had—and I presume still 
has—a political apparatus super¬ 
imposed on the faculty and ad¬ 
ministration, It consists of “com¬ 
missioners” who say their job is 
to conduct MvSfiionary activ- 


By Donald Babcock 

In a great scene in the film 
“Quo Vadis*” Imperial General 
Robert Taylor leads his armies 
in a triumphant procession 
through Rome. A grateful popu¬ 
lace shouts its approval; behind 
Taylor, however, in his chariot 
a citizen holds a crown over his 
head. Repeatedly, the citizen 
whispers in Taylor T s ear: “Re¬ 
member, thou art but a man,” 

Reviewers, it is now clear, did 
immense disservice to the defunct 
Actor-s Workshop by giving it 
uniform and unrelenting acclaim. 
Why, despite the company's oh* 
vious talents, were we so dissatis¬ 
fied with its productions? We 
didn't find out until its directors 
got to New York and were put to 
a far more critical test than ever 
was applied here. San Francisco's 
critics now show a similar tend¬ 
ency in piling up the American 
Conservatory Theater (ACT) 
with Andes and Himalayas of 
praise, 

I, TOO, herald ACT, but I 
have reservations based to ACTs 
first three productions — “Tar- 
tuffe”, “Tiny Alice” and “Dear 
Liar” — and statements by Wil¬ 
liam Ball, ACT's general director. 

For all the brilliance of its 
individual scenes, ACT is often 
unable to present a consistent 
interpretation throughout a pro¬ 
duction. “Tartu ffe t ” for instance, 
is a very funny satire that strikes 
at human foibles, at hypocrisy, 
gullibility and pompous pride. In 
some scenes ACT realizes the 
satire brilliantly, in others it 
delivers satiric lines straight, and 
often sinks to pathos, 

Rene Auberjenois renders the 
hypocrite Tartu ffe's fake confes¬ 
sion as if seriously meant; he 
is engaging, but he seriously un- 
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k 

nightmare 

of 

suspicion 

and 

betrayal! 

ity*” but in reality is an intelli¬ 
gence service for the Communist 
party and the government. 

THEY investigate the stu¬ 
dents, keep track as to whether 
they’re “progressive” or “back¬ 
ward” in their thinking and 
maintain a “data hag” on each 
student — a file or dossier of 
minutest details about his fam¬ 
ily, his trustworthiness, what 
student snoopers have reported 
about him. 

Commissioners may be as im¬ 
portant personages as the presi¬ 


de rents the satire of the religious 
hypocrite Tartu ffe which is the 
core of Moliere's play. 

SUCH LAPSES occur frequent¬ 
ly in “Tartuffe”; ironic lines 
emerge as if they were emotional 
outpouring. Characters take on a 
psychological complexity and get 
resulting sympathy hardly com¬ 
patible with the biting irony of 
the play. 

Part of the fault for such ex¬ 
cesses lies with the actors, who 
tend to milk lines for every laugh 
or tear. Mugging, for example, 
is perhaps appropriate in a com¬ 
edy like “Tartuffe,” but it is en¬ 
tirely out of place in “Tiny 
Alice,” When DeAnn Mears 
(otherwise an excellent Miss 
Alice) plays to the audience lor 
a laugh when Brother Julian ad¬ 
mits he's “not certain” whether 
he ever slept with a woman, she 
disrupts an important probing of 
the relationship between halluci¬ 
nation and reality, 

THERE IS a tendency, then, 
for ACT's ensemble to play for 
immediate effect rather than con¬ 
sistent interpretation. A similar 
tendency afflicts Ball. His ability 
as director to create arresting 
dramatic effects on stage ap¬ 
proaches genius, but he frequent¬ 
ly emphasizes his own ideas rath¬ 
er than those of his play. He 
makes of “Tiny Alice,” for ex¬ 
ample, a vehicle for his passion- 

—Continued on Page 15 
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dent of the university himself— 
or members of the administra¬ 
tion,, clerks, etc. They are as¬ 
signed to different departments 
of the university, physics, lan¬ 
guages, etc. They maintain, ac¬ 
cording to the defecting red 
guards, a continuous “rectifica¬ 
tion” campaign, Le. s a campaign 
of straightening out students 
who don't see the light accord¬ 
ing to the gospel of Mao. 

Each year there's a formal 
rectification campaign, and 
about ID per cent of the students 
are dismissed for political here¬ 
sy of one sort or another, re¬ 
ported by their classmates, or 
snooped out by the commission¬ 
ers, What a nightmare of suspi* 
don and betrayal! 

YESTERDAY* I spent the day 
on Quemoy Island, It's about 100 
miles from the west coast of 
Taiwan, across the Taiwan 
Straits, is surrounded on three 
sides by the Chinese communist 
mainland — with the nearest 
point only 1,000 yards or so from 
Red China. So near, that we 
were able to look through binoc¬ 
ulars and see people stirring on 
the beach. 

It all started at a Mongolian 
barbecue dinner, several nights 
before, when I heard a general 
across the table from us saying, 
“but never on an even num¬ 
bered day.” When I learned this 
referred to the Communist bom¬ 
bardment of Quemoy, I asked to 
be taken out, and yesterday 
morning (an even numbered 
day) we set out in an army 
plane—an old DC3, with a cover 
of four fighter jets providing a 
protective umbrella above us. 

This all sounds very danger¬ 
ous but* we were told, they 
haven't lost a correspondent yet 
The trip across the straits, over 
the Pescodores islands and on 
to Quemoy proved, I suppose, 
that Chinese nationalists dom¬ 
inate the straits. 

WE FLEW at an altitude of 
about 500 feet to avoid detection 
by the Communist radar—so low 
that we could see the wavy 
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green rollers breaking below us. 
We wore life jackets. 

I poked around In the pockets 
and pulled out a packet of shark 
repellent, manufactured in Clin¬ 
ton, Mass., and labeled U.S. 
property (the plane was Nation¬ 
alist Chinese). In another pocket 
was a dye marker. 

The island was full of sur¬ 
prises. The Taiwanese had built 
a complex of underground tun¬ 
nels, In it was a 1*000 seat 
theatre— to be used as hospital 


Lester Velie, % roving editor of 
Readers Digest, is touring the listen¬ 
ing posts of Red China for 3 special 
Digest scries on mainland China and 
the revolutionary rumblings. He will 
also write frequent reports to The 
Guardian, Velie wrote for the old 
Colliers magazine one of the most 
famous exposes in California po¬ 
litical history, the iron-hold of Artie 
Samish, liquor lobbyist, upon the 
Legislature in the late 1940s. Samish 
was later convicted for income tax 
evasion. 


in case of war — carved or 
blasted, rather, out of the solid 
granite. The roof* we were told, 
is some 30 yards thick. It also 
served as the commanding gen¬ 
eral's headquarters. 

The shelling was true enough* 
every other day—but the shells 
contained only propaganda leaf¬ 
lets. The Communists open up 
for several hours* and shells pop 
all over the island. They’re harm¬ 
less unless they land on top of 
you* although there have b&en 
cases in which they cave in 
roofs. 

The fortifications looked like 
the Maginot line, concrete strong 
points, several hundred of them 
ring the island, and heavy ma¬ 


chine guns command beaches 
which are studded with iron 
stakes, ringed by barbed wire 
and mined. 

THERE were bomb shelters 
everywhere — all up and down 
the 18 miles of the island — and 
across its width (it’s about three 
miles at the waist). But at life 
same time* completely out of 
character, there is a thriving vil¬ 
lage on the island* Kinman, pop¬ 
ulation 15,000. It has markets, 
taxicabs, several dozen primary 
and junior and senior hi tf h 
schools (40% of the island's 
population are children under 
12 ). 

The Taiwanese have beautified 
the island with millions of trees 
(they line all the highways and 
stand in new wood clusters all 
over the place). The farmers 
produce the biggest cabbages* 
watermelons and corn you ever 
saw. And the pride of the island 
is a wine distillery which pro¬ 
duces Guu Lien, a vodka-like 
drink, made from sorghum. A 
live shell hit the distillery in 
3950 when communists paid 
their respects to Eisenhower 
(when he visited Taiwan) by 
three days of shelling. The 
Communists couldn't get at 
Eisenhower (on Taiwan), but 
they did get to the distillery— 
a war crime, if ever I heard of 
one. 

THE CHINESE reds could 
take Quemoy* I suppose, hut at 
a very high cost. My final im¬ 
pression of the little island was 
based on a visit to the northeast 
point, the one that is only sev¬ 
eral hundred yards away from 
mainland China. Here the Chin¬ 
ese Nationalists have set up a 
broadcasting station and loud¬ 
speakers and were baiting Mao 
Tse Tung (we were fold these 
horns and broadcasts could be 
heard up and down the Chinese 
coast): a little dog barking at a 
dragon. 

This has been a most encour¬ 
aging trip — Seoul and South 
Korea* which we visited last 
week* and now Taiwan are on 
their way to becoming self-sup¬ 
porting. In fact, we've phased 
out our aid (except military, of 
course). And with peace* this 
part of the world may yet enter 
the 201 h century. 
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ACT: A flawed gem, 
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THE PRIVATE 
VOICE OF 


HIRAM JOHNSON 




California's late senator, Hiram Johnson, was the chief 
opponent of President Woodrow Wilson in the fight over 
ratification of the League of Nations Treaty. Here, in the 
fourth installment of his pithy letters to his sons, edited 
exclusively for The Guardian by his grandson, Hiram John* 
son 111, Johnson explains how he started his opposition with 
the support of only one senator, the intensely unpopular 
William E. Boah* He was able to outfox President Wilson, 
muster enough votes, and defeat the treaty. A Bull Moose 
Republican, Johnson felt the League of Nations was a front 
for international bankers, and the best interests of the U,S* 
lay in isolation. 


Johnson — ‘I’d 
rather end’ my career 
than ‘pussyfoot’ 
to a second term 


Edited by Hiram Johnson III 

July 24, 1919: "My Dear Boys. 
* * . I am tied down by the 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and we meet daily and God only 
knows what may happen any 
day. The miserable, vacillating, 
cowardly crew here may ditch 
Us any day, . . , Wilson, in my 
opinion, will accept the reser¬ 
vations that many Republicans 
desire and then there will be 
claims of victory on both sides 
and every skunk and coward 
will claim to America that he 
v/as right and to international¬ 
ists that he was their way, 

“The situation today reminds 
me of what used to happen in 
California in the good old South¬ 
ern Pacific days, I wonder if 
you remember how I would tell 
of the sham battles we would 
fight in which we were always 
whipped and the railroad com¬ 
pany always won, 

“Today on the League of Na¬ 
tions, there are many sincere 
men fighting with whole hearts 
on both sides and there are 
many more waiting for the “psy¬ 
chological moment,” pretending 
they are on the one side or the 
other, 

“Watching over the shoulders 
Of the real contenders are our 
masters of Wall Street, winking 
at one another and knowing that 
we are fighting a great sham 
battle from their standpoint. 
'Reservations' are cried by them 
and 'reservations 1 are re-echoed 
by the timid, the weak, the vac¬ 
illating, the cowardly and the 
crooked. 

“Soon the President will 
accept the reservations; the 
League of Nations will be adopt¬ 
ed with them, and the Republi¬ 
cans will claim a great victory 
with their reservations; the 
President, a greater victory with 
his League and the International 
Bankers will chuckle as they 
take the receivership of the 
world through any kind of a 
League of Nations and make 
billions of profit. 

“In my sober judgment this 
will he the result. How these 
men in New York who make 
our Presidents and run our gov¬ 
ernment must laugh in their 
sleeves at the rest of us. They 
never lose ” 
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Fear of Johnson 

July 2$, 1919: (In this letter, 
there was forwarded a copy of a 
letter sent to Senator Johnson 
from the Boston Evening Tran¬ 
script by its Editor, James T. 
Williams, in which he states the 
President of the United States 
plans for a transcontinental 
trip. 

“He makes a review of the 
Pacific Fleet as an apparent ob¬ 
jective and thereby enables him¬ 
self to draw travel pay for the 
trip. He intends to make 
speeches going and coming in 
support of the unconditional 
ratification of the unamended 
treaty. 

“Mr. Williams continues,” 
that 'it is no reflection upon the 
ability of your sympathetic asso¬ 
ciates in this great fight on the 
committee and In the Senate 
to say that you are, as 1 believe, 
the most available Senator as a 
spokesman at this time. The man 
in the White House is more 
afraid of you in this particular 
fight than of any other member 
of the Senate. I know this from 
men in his confidence and my 
knowledge is reinforced by rea¬ 
sons obvious to all. He never 
has stood up in a two-fisted fight 
and you are at all times a two- 
fisted fighter.' 

“Williams concludes, Tf ways 
and means are provided I can¬ 
not but hope, and I earnestly 
beg of you, that you will answer 
the call, take the stump and 
answer Mr. Wilson's arguments 
and riddle his rhetoric in every 
State in which he speaks.” 

Aug* 7. 1919: “My Dear Boys, 
Wilson postponed his trip to 
California* in my opinion, in 
order that he might have the last 
say. He did not want to go 
across the country while this 
Treaty was pending and then 
be found by men who might 
answer. 

"He put out one excuse and 
then another so that he might 
delay, until such time as he 
knew that he would be unable to 
go. I am still anxious to make 
my trip.” 

Aug, 23* 1919: “My Dear Boys* 
The event of the week with us, 
of course* was the visit to the 
president and the subsequent 
developments. It was upon my 
suggestion that the Foreign 
Relations Committee ask the 
President for such knowledge 
as he was able to give us con¬ 
cerning the League and the 
Treaty. . . , 

“In a foxy and cunning fashion 
worthy of a White House politi¬ 



Gtiardtzin sketch — Gardiner (c> 


cian seeking a petty advantage* 
the President read a speech to 
us which as his supporters here 
exaltingly said* gave him the 
first publicity and enabled him 
to put it over us. This was quite 
true. 

“After he made his speech in 
a desultory fashion* he was 
questioned* the stenographers 
transcribing as we proceeded 
and handing the transcripts to 
the newspapermen waiting be¬ 
low, In the first place, legiti¬ 
mate cross-examination of the 
President could not be indulged, 

“Our people yet have loo much 
worship for power and are too 
cringing in the presence of 
royalty* for an instant to tolerate 
an adequate examination; and 
then, again* an obstacle quite as 
great is the fact that you can¬ 
not conduct any sort of exami¬ 
nation with sixteen men, all of 
whom seek to be in evidence, 
and all of whom realize that 
their words are going out to the 
public almost as soon as uttered. 

“I was fortunate in being able 
to ask* in practically continuous 
form, the few questions I de¬ 
sired to present, and in asking 
these questions I accomplished 
what I sought. Wilson asserted 
that he did not know of any of 
the secret treaties until he 
reached Paris; that he did not 
write the celebrated Fourteen 
Points in January, IS IB, to sup¬ 
plant these secret treaties; that 
he deprecated the shame- 
tongued decision that had been 
against it; and he declined to 
give the documents which would 
afford us some real information. 

“In my opinion, his memory 
played him false concerning the 
secret treaties. He didn't know 
them when we entered the war 
but he did know them when he 
made his speech of January, 1918* 
in which his famous Fourteen 
Points were stated, 

“He stated these points for the 
very purpose of eliminating 


the secret treaties and in their 
stead substituting the War 
Aims of that message. I hap¬ 
pen to know this to be a fact 
from one of those who assisted 
in the preparation of the Four¬ 
teen Points* Waiter Lippmann 
of the New Republic, but Wil¬ 
son denied it, . . , 

“The President* during the 
day we were with him, bore 
himself, I think* with equanimi¬ 
ty and courtesy and generally 
excellently. He was ready in 
the expression of his opinions. 
He exhibited no hesitation in 
saying what he thought of vari¬ 
ous matters, 

“He refrained, of course, from 
giving any real information. . , , 
After the Presidential examina¬ 
tion, we had lunch with him at 
the White House, I observed him 
very carefully during all of the 
time. 

WW's uncanny looks 

“I rather think he was inter- 
ested in me* too. He is alert, 
fairly quick-thinking with a mind 
that does not and cannot grasp 
detail. He is an uncanny thing 
to look at. 

“When he turned, as he did 
when 1 began my few questions, 
he was quite tense and his whole 
expression* although not so in¬ 
tended, was quite wicked. His 
face in repose is hard, cold and 
cruel. When he smiles, he smiles 
like certain animals curling his 
upper lip and wrinkling his 
nose. 

His is not the infectious 
laugh of the red-blooded individ¬ 
ual. His ponderous lower jaw 
gives a very strange appearance 
to his ordinary talking, and his 
brow, which is like the receding 
brow of a vicious horse, has in 
connection with the lower part 
of his face a singular sort of 
fascination, 

“As one watches his profile* 
it is not of the intellectual man 
you think, but of some mysteri¬ 
ous ill-defined monster: and yet 
he was very courteous and very 
pleasant and I think extremely 
fore bearing during the day, . , * 
The President* in my opinion, 
has gained by the week and the 
Senators have lost. This, how¬ 
ever* does not, I think* apply to 
votes in the Senate, and I be¬ 
lieve we will be able to muster 
quite as many as heretofore, 

“X have been quite delighted, 
too* to find the sentiment grow¬ 
ing in favor of the rejection of 
the whole Infamous treaty and 


League. Instead of two votes as 
we started with* I think we can 
count now' on 12 or 15 and I 
believe before we conclude we 
will be counting 25* and we need 
only for total rejection, 33. * , * 

“From what is published in 
the newspapers here* be proba¬ 
bly is not going to make the 
California trip at all," 

The trip west 

Aug, 31* 1919: “My Dear Boys* 
The event of the week is the 
dec i s i on of the Pr esid en t to 
make his swing to the Coast in 
behalf of the League of Nations. 
He backed and filled on this 
until he thought so much time 
had elapsed that he would have 
the field to himself, 

“He will endeavor to tell the 
great injury the country Is suf¬ 
fering from the failure to ratify 
the treaty and how the high cost 
of living Is caused by our action 
in not forming the League* apd 
in delaying adoption of the 
treaty exactly as presented. 
There never was a more specious 
or false plea made* but I pre¬ 
sume like “keeping us out of 
war” and the world vision of the 
League* he will put it over with 
the good church people of the 
land. 

“Tomorrow it will be deter¬ 
mined whether I follow him. 
There are various opinions on 
the subject. Men who do not 
like me and the various candi¬ 
dates for President think it 
would be a great mistake. Some, 
damned few* who are disinter¬ 
ested, believe the people would 
resent any Senator trailing the 
President 

“Others* like Borah* insist that 
our side should be put before 
the people exactly in the same 
fashion as the President’s side 
and that he should be answered 
by some representative of flie 
Senate, , , . 

“Wilson has cleverly chosen 
the Western States as the thea¬ 
tre of his activities because* in 
them* he knows is his great¬ 
est strength and the most un¬ 
reasoning allegiance to his 
League. 1 do not know why those 
states* however, should not re¬ 
spond just as New England did 
to pure Americanism. 

At any rate* with my attitude 
as it is. with my determination 
to fight it out on the line I have 
chosen* I can do myself no harm 
In preaching my faith any place 
in the country. . - . What a 
—Continued on Page 13 
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OVERFLOW HOUSE 
IS A REMINDER... 


By Donald Murchie 

Traditionalists imbibing 
Dvorak and Sibelius at the San 
Francisco Opera House may be 
disturbed to learn that the re¬ 
cent Musiea Viva series drew a 
sizable audience — not only into 
the upper lofts of that hall, 
■which is to be expected of an 
avant-garde event, but, signifi¬ 
cantly, to the main floor. This 
fact, hopefully, will again remind 
the San Francisco symphony di¬ 
rector, Josef Krips, that there 
are quite a few devotees of 
contemporary music in the Bay 
Area. 

The symphony this season did 
schedule four local premieres 
and a 20th-century work on most 
programs, but why doesn't it 
schedule a modern work at 
■ every symphony season concert 
and draw from the repertory of 
the avant-garde? 

AT LEAST three or four Bay 
Area composers should be repre¬ 
sented each season. The region 
abounds with musical talent— 
mostly associated with the Uni¬ 
versity of California and state 
colleges—and many composers, 
while adventurous, still write in 
,an idiom acceptable to the lay 
ear. Among them: Andrew Im- 
brie, Kirk Mechem, Richard 
Felciano and Darius Milhaud. 

This years Musiea Viva series, 
again co-ordinated by Aaron 
Copland, w T as successful for sev¬ 
eral reasons. First, it introduced 
Karlheinz Stockhausen as a 
gifted personality, composer, 
and lecturer. It was an interna¬ 
tional festival and bristled with 
provocative works from Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Japan, France, Po¬ 
land and the U.S. It provided 
h set of comprehensive and un¬ 
usually perceptive program 
notes, prepared by Jonathan D. 
Kramer. With one or two excep¬ 
tions, its performances were out¬ 
standing. 

THE MOST effective live 


pieces were Jean-Claude Eloy's 
"Equivalences,” Aaron Copland's 
reflective Piano Quartet (com¬ 
posed in 1950) and Toro Take- 
mitsiTs “The Dorian Horizon/ 1 
Floy's work, a refreshing study 
in visual and aural symmetry 
(six percussionists form a pro¬ 
tective half-circle around a nuc¬ 
leus of winds; each choir ends 
the piece with musical effects 
the other started with) will be 
remembered for a wide range of 
timbres and dynamics and a nim¬ 
ble reading by the San Francisco 
Symphony Chamber orchestra. 


You can rely on Right Burke 
for a 


good 


interview 


MUSIC 


The salient feature of 'The 
Dorian Horizon,’ composed for 
small string orchestra, is simply 
the sonority of ihe instruments, 
Takemitsu exploits non-vibrato 
and different degrees of pizzicato 
in a low dynamic range. The 
piece is not subtle: its hazy 
quarter-tones and meter-less 
slides (suggesting ancient Japan¬ 
ese court music) soon give way 
ic a thickening mesh of glissandi 
and Milhaud-like harmonies. 

THE AURA of Stockhausen — 
whether as an egocentric hum¬ 
bug, or as the true Messiah of 
modem music — too often de¬ 
tracts from his achievements. He 
is in fact the master of the elec¬ 
tric medium and his role in the 
development of time-space will 
continue to influence the evolu¬ 
tion of late 20th-century acous¬ 
tical art. 

Those who missed his "‘Tele* 
musik” of “Mikrophonie I” (per¬ 
formed in the opening Musiea 
Viva concert) or left the hall 
with qualms should attend the 
all-Stockhausen program at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art 
on Feb. 24. 

He will direct the program. 


By Jess Brownell 

Well, there I was, just a poor, 
insignificant little magazine 
writer, sitting in this fashion* 
able, this "in,” West End bar 
with Right Burke, the latest in 
that lengthening line of bril¬ 
liant, iconoclastic young English¬ 
men who are building a new 
empire in the world of show 
business. Like his predecessors, 
he is tall and very handsome 
and articulate and possessed of 
that special, lower-class, barrier- 
breaking virility that’s knocking 
over women fron New York to 
Hanoi. Like them also, he is 
nothing if not . , , direct. 

“Sure,” he was saying in that 
special voice they all have, all 
the rough edges deliberately left 
on, "sure, I've got it made now. 
But it wasn’t always like this. 
Tm no overnight sensation, and 
I hope you don’t call me one In 
that silly magazine article you're 
writing.” 

3 assured him I wouldn’t, and 
he smiled knowingly. Years of 
experience had taught him a 
thing or two about interviewers. 
"Don't give me that He 

leaned back and his eyes roved 
the room and there was that 
electric moment when the 
women sensed his presence and 
their necks began craning. He 
acknowledged this tribute with 
a droop of his heavy eyelids. 
"Not a bad-looking bunch.” 

I HAD HEARD of his amatory 
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Patriotism 'under compulsion' 


strange effect the wars had, 

"Instead of arousing our pa¬ 
triotism and making us stand 
straight® for Americanism, it 
has apparently deprived us of 
the little country we boasted so 
much about during the actual 
hostilities. Long ago I wrote 
you the reason. 

Natural pacifists 

"We, as a Nation, are natural 
pacifists, and we were patriotic 
only during compulsion and 
from fear. However, it’s a great 
fight and I'd rather end my po¬ 
litical career doing as I am than 
in pussy footing to a victorious 
second or third term as senator,” 

Nov, 8, 1919: "My Dear Boys, 
We are almost to the end of the 
game here. Before another week, 
in my opinion, we will be 
through. The test vote yesterday 
on reservations, as you have 
seen, was 40-40, and many of the 
reservations will go through with 
substantially this vote. 

Nov, 14, 1919: "My Dear Boys, 
The League of Nations fight is 
practically over. Last night the 
reservation to Article 10 was an¬ 
nounced. 

"This is the reservation that 
President Wilson said would 
"Cut the heart out of the 
Treat y” and which, the Dem¬ 
ocrats have asserted, would 
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be accepted by them as a rejec- 
tion of the Treaty. The disingen¬ 
ii ousness of the discussion will 
be held in spite of the accept¬ 
ance of this reservation and the 
ratification of the Treaty just 
the same as if it were not adopt¬ 
ed.” 

Remarkable ending 

Nov, 21, 1919: "My Dear Boys, 
We came to a sudden ending 
night before last on the Treaty 
fight and it was a very strange 
and remarkable ending, too, 

"Until the very last moment, 
it was thought that the Treaty 
would be ratified with reserva¬ 
tions substantially as they have 
been written, the difference be* 
ing in phraseology, to enable 
both sides to assert a compro¬ 
mise had been effected. 

"Those of us who have been 
called "the irreconcilables” are 
not only delighted with the re¬ 
sult, but we are laughing up¬ 
roariously at the plight of the 
so-called mild reservationists. 
They and the Democrats were 
most anxious to ratify the Treaty 
and adopt the League; neither 
from principle at all. 

"Each side thought the other 
would yield, and each side up to 
the last moment maintained its 
position, therefore, in full cer¬ 
tainty of the other's surrender. 
Finally they were so deep in the 
mire they could not extricate 
themselves. 

"The sorest and sourest men 


yesterday were these mild reser¬ 
vationists and the leaders on the 
Democratic side. Everything was 
in their grasp with votes enough 
to control the situation and a 
petty pride of opinion on imma¬ 
terial matters led them to do 
what we could not accomplish. 

"The victory, however, I think 
is a temporary one. The Treaty 
will probably be handed to us 
again in December and I look 
for an agreement between the 
two pussy-footing factions. There 
was a time when twenty-eight 
men on the Republican side 
agreed to vote against the 
Treaty. Upon roll call, thirteen 
of them kept faith and one other, 
Fall, would have, but was ab* 
sent. 

"I have heard Harding, for in¬ 
stance, one hundred times say 
he would vote against the whole 
Treaty, but contemplating his 
political future, and weighing 
the advantage and disadvantage 
to himself from his vote, he fi¬ 
nally voted in such fashion that 
he could claim it in any way 
which the exigencies of the fu¬ 
ture require. The last day was 
exciting but not particularly in¬ 
teresting. Its one event was Bo¬ 
rah's oration. He excelled him¬ 
self and made the one great 
speech, in my opinion, of the 
whole fight ” NEXT: JOHNSON 
ON HOOVER. 
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** 'Change? Well, » I 
it, I was rich from the day 1 
was born * , , I just didn't 
have the money. But now—* 
And we are walking through 
the lobby, past a glassy $how~ 
case of watches — 1 could 
order every one of those and 
not think twice about ft, Bui 
still they come up to me, these 
characters, and I can see them 
thinking. Here's a right burke, 
and right away they Start talk¬ 
ing about four notches below 
their intelligence, and about 
eight below mine. , . / " 

From Michael Caine. Son of Ipcress/ 1 
bv Anthony Ha den-Guest. 

Los Angeles Magazine, 
December, 1 966 
"Caine, himself, is getting 
pretty fed up with ail the 
emphasis on the cockney bit 
. * „ but he is going to be a lot 
more fed up before the brou¬ 
haha dies down. 'They always 
want to interview my mother 
because she was a charlady for 
twenty years, and they say, 
"Oh. those cockney people, 
they're lovely/' and they start 
talking about eight notches be¬ 
low my intelligence and four 
below theirs, , . " 

From "The Caine File," bv Helen 
Lawrence. 

Esquire, December, 1 966 


exploits and made a discreet In¬ 
quiry. 

"Tbat T s all -/’ he said, 

"Sure, I like women. What red- 
blood ed, low er-cl ass, n o n - f a g, 
rich young Englishman doesn’t? 
But that’s no reason to spread 
all those stories about me.” 

What I bad heard about his 
independence was certainly true. 

1 look another tack. "You must 

have had It pretty-rough in 

the early days/’ 

He glared at me. "What kind 

of talk is that? 4 -rough/ You 

trying to bring yourself down to 
my level, is that it? Well, don’t 
bother, baby. I’m probably twice 

as-smart as you are. 1 * He 

pushed back his chair and start* 
ed to rise. 

I apologized profusely for my 
slip, and reluctantly he sat down 
again, "Okay, but watch it from 
now on. If there's anything I 
hate, it’s some bloke who comes 
on about twelve miles below my 
intelligence and six miles below 
his own.” 

SOMETHING clicked in my 
mind. "That phrase, there’s 
something familiar about it. Is 
it from one of your . „ . 

"One of my interviews? -*** 
right, H T s from one of my inter¬ 
views. As a matter of fact, I said 
it to an American woman just 
the other day. And before that 
to an English journalist who 
came around. And before that 
to a couple of Germans and a 
Swiss, except with them 3 used 
kilometers. So what? Why 
should I say something new to 
you?” 

No reason at all, I agreed 
hurriedly, no reason at all. He 
had me flustered, and like a 
fool I rushed on. “Uh, I hate to 
admit it, but I'm afraid I have 
yet to see any of your films/’ 


"Films?” he said dangerously, 
"I haven’t been in any films.” 

NOT FILMS, I flipped through 
the biographical data I had. "I 
mean television films, of course,” 

I said lamely, 

"I’ve never been on television, 
either,” he said, and now the 
voice was really lower-class, 

"The theater, I mean,” I said 
hoarsely. "Legitimate theater* 
Acting, and all.” 

"You - he spit at me. 

"Just who do you think I am?” 

"You're Right Burke,” I bab¬ 
bled. "the latest in that length¬ 
ening line of brilliant, iconoclas¬ 
tic young Englishmen who are 
building a new empire In Ihe 
world of show business.” 

He nodded. "That's better. 
Now you’ve caught on. I’m Right 
Burke, and Fm the best-in¬ 

terviewee in the business. The 
tops, and I made it from the 
bottom,” he said with a sneer. 
"Why, I was giving Interviews 
In the provinces when you were 
still loo scared to ask a police¬ 
man directions. And now Lm on 

top, and no-little punk like 

you is going to push me around.” 
1 saw his right hand slide into 
his pocket, heard below ihe 
table the ominous snick of a 
blade flipping open. Then he 
chanced to look at the dazzling* 
expensively showy watch on his 
left wrist, "Oh, oh,” he said 
pleasantly. "Time’s up. Sorry, 
but the interview’s over.” 

I ROSE SLOWLY, slapping 
the dust from my trousers with 
as much insouciance as I could 
muster. "Oh, hat’s a shame, it 
really is. But I have to be get¬ 
ting along, anyway. Deadlines, 
you know.” 

"Just a minute” and that 
crackling voice stopped me in 
my tracks. "I’ll have to have a 
copy of your notes, you know.” 

"My notes?” 

u - right, your notes. I've 

got another interview in ten 
minutes. You don’t think I'm 
going to let you get away with 
something good, do you?” Those 
bright, tough eyes narrowed. "I 
hope you don’t mind.” 

"Mind?” I said, standing on 
one leg and using my knee as 
a desk as I scribbled furiously- 
"Wby should I mind?” 

He lit an American filter 
cigarette and watched me with 
amusement, ignoring the glances 
trained on us from all over the 
room. There was about him the 
unmistakable air of a man w r ho 
has , . . arrived, A man who 
give a good-interview. 
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Service 

220 Bush Street, Room 555 
San Francisco 
Phone: DO 2-1081 


INCOME TAX 

I' ho MPT and efficient tax re 
turns, your home or mine. 

Rosie. S71-S367, San Bruno 
Hilda. 282-4937 San Francisco 


EMPLOYMENT 


ENGINEERS. 

JUNIOR 

Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanics} 
$686-834 per month 
Excellent benefits 

The City & County of S.F. 
offers challenging positions 
in various phases of engi¬ 
neering. Requires bachelor's 
degree in Engineering. {Grad¬ 
uating seniors may apply.) 
S.F, Civil Service, 

Rm. 160, City Hall 

558-4495 


11 E.V — -2 full & 2 part time. WaL- 
kins — Spke.s. Extracts etc., 
average 2.75 hr. comm. 

3G99 Mission St. 

CHILD~CARE 

MOTHER will babysit my li- 
ccn?ed home. Mon.-Fii. Play- 
mates: S.F. Rich, chat. EV 6-2739 


REAL ESTATE 


BOULDER CREEK 

NEW 2 & 3-bedroom. Double 
garage. Si 25-$ 150 down. 
$125-$ 150 per month. 

751-7267 (408) 251-7259 ; 

$90—Newly DecoratedI 3 rms. ' 
Beautifully Sunny & Bright 
No Pets—-No Children. 

FI 6-915 6 

LOT FOR SALE 
Alpine Meadows lot, good lo¬ 
cation. flat, trees. Mr, Eisner. 
Dav.«, YU 2-S68S: eves, PE. 5- 
7271._ 

Leo R. Sapienza 

Sales, Trades, Income, Homes 
TW9 Mission _ 64S-4000 


SAN MATEO 
HILLSDALE 
GARDENS 

TOWN HO USES & APTS. Cor all 
ages. Start at a Low- $112. All 
Utils. Inc. Furn, & Unfurn. 
Studios. 1, 2, & 3 Bdrm. Olym¬ 
pic s'/., htcL pool. Walk to one- 
stop Hillsdale Shopping: 

A D U LT R E CR EA T10 N 
OPEN MON. THRU SAT. 9-5 

3421 Edison, 

San Mateo 
345-4852 


$175-5190. New & 
Substantial! 

BAHIA VISTA 

4130 Army St, 

Distinctive l - 2-8 edroom 
Apts. Elevator, Pool, Electric 
Kitchens. W/VV Carpets, 
Drapes, Laundromat, etc. 

DIAMOND HEIGHTS 

Manager No. 42 824-3569 


MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


ANGELO'S 

Thomas Organ—Vox Amp. Hdq. 
House of Music - 960 Geneva 
5SS-5292 _ 

VICTOR CHARLES 
PLANO REPAIR SHOP 
EA 1-5070 

Tuning, Repairs & Restoration 
Work, Fim- Rebuilt Pianos for 
Sale 


PETS 


THINKING OF VALENTINES?' 

an unusual gift—a portrait of 
your pet. Oil or paatei. 731-3706 


APPLIANCES 


HOTPOINT REFRIGERATORS 

70 Cu, Ft. BRAND NEW! $139 
3915 24th St. 647-2500 


1966 ZIG-ZAG 
SEWING MACHINES 

$32.50 Full Price 
These are floor models and 
demonstrators, fully guaran¬ 
teed. They make button¬ 
holes, zig-zag, fancy stitches 
all without attachments. Pay 
cash and get discount or 
$2.50 down and $5 per mo. 

For free home trial call 
BA 1-7844 


SEWING MACHINES 

FREIGHT DAMAGED 

Four brand new 1966 Zig-Zag 
Sewing Machines with slight 
scratches on cases. Machines 
are in perfect condition and 
fully guaranteed. These ma¬ 
chines monogram, make but¬ 
ton holes, sew on buttons, 
embroider, darn, blind hem 
and zig-zag without attach¬ 
ments. $20 each, (or pay 
4 payments of $5 each). Call 
66 4-5677 for free h o m e 
demonstration. 


SEWING MACHINE 
REPOSSESSED 
1%G Neeehi Cabinet Model 
equipped for Z]g button¬ 
holes. decorative designs, etc. 
Like new. fully guaranteed. 
Total ba!. due $35.07 or pay 
35 pet- mo. Free home trial. 
Call day or night, 

DART APPLIANCE STORES 
FR 6-4500 — 1540 Folk SL 
Open every nite till 9 
Sun, 10 to 5 

East Bay _„...TW 3-6603 

Fen Insula EM 6-6958 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Adding Machines—Calculators 
New, used $35.00 up 
M.B.M. 647-771 1 


NEW OLYMPIA PORTABLES 
Corona electric portable, sales 
& serv-tce. CROWN Typewriter 
Co, 

63-2nd St._982-2414 

Anything 
to Sell? 

Let 

THE BAY 
GUARDIAN 
Do if for you! 

For Fast 
Results 
Call - 

m a 1-9600 


DIRECTORY 


ACOUSTICS 

ACOUSTIC'Textured Ceilings 
BOLAP. CEI LINOS 
FREE ESTIMATES AT 3-7500 

ADDITIONS & 
REMODELING 

Additions & 
Remodeling 

From foundation to roof 

Stairs, Aluminum Windows 
Kitchens, Bath & Family Rooms 

DRY ROT SPECIALTY 
Terrazzo reinforcement stairs. 
Genera? Contractor 16 Yrs. Exp. 
Free Est . 5 84-3480 day & night 

CARPENTRY 

A-1 CARPENT MR— Alterations, 
Kit, re mod,, gar. doors, fences. 
Reasonable. Do own WORK. 
_LO_G-53S3.__ 

carpentry cement work 

REMODEL! MG— FENCES 
CALL FAT LO 4-7982 

CARPENTRY— PLUMBING RE¬ 
PAIRS, Remodel Kit. & Baths. 
Cabinets made. SK 2-9171 

CARPETS^ 

CARPETS—f NSTALLED 
CLEANED—REPAIRED 
J1M_CUDDIE JU 5-87 86 

SAVE ON NEW & Used Carpets! 

WALL TO WALL CARPETING 
and upholstered furniture 
CLEANED 

ON YOUR PREMISES 
Residential — Commercial 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Representing Major Mills 
Samples Brought to You 
T e rmt‘—Fe ra on al i zed Serv ice 
A, B. WEAVER CO. DO 2-2150 


Carpet Dyeing 

Wall to wall carpets dyed 
in your home. Call for 
Consultation & free estimate 

CARPETDYE CO. 

431-4265 


CEMENT WORK 

D. SABASTIAN1 CO. 
Specialty work in exposed ter¬ 
razzo floor 8c steps. Cone, 
wk, 755^3450 

C F M E n't WORK, Re I iable. 
Side walks, PATIOS, RETAIN¬ 
ING WALLS. 

Free estimates 2 Vets, JU G-G902 

CEMENT WORK 
BLOCKS AND BRICKWORK 
F ENCE S PL 6-1 065 

BRICK PLANTERS & FIRE¬ 
PLACES, Block Walls. Cement 
Work, Small Jobs a Specialty. 
GV 1-920! 


Scramble—the Guardian word game 


See how many words of four 
letters or more you can make 
from the letters in the circle* 
Each word MUST contain the 
letter in the center of the cir¬ 
cle and each letter must be 
used only once. Your list 
should contain at least one 
ten-letter word. You cannot 
use plurals, foreign words and 
proper names. 

Twenty-two words are good, 
£6 very good and 3ft excellent. 
Solution in next issue of The 
Guardian. 

Last issue's solution: kale, 
lake, lark, larky, leak, leaky, 
lukewarm, LUKEWARMLY, 



lurk, make, maker, mark, 
murk, murky, rake, wake, 
walk, walker, weak, weakly, 
wreak. 


ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC - PLUMBING * CAR¬ 
PENTRY. Cd. work! Fair price I 
Ref e roil ces 1 221 -7258 

HAULING 

JIM THE CLEAN-UP & JUNK 
MAN Will Clean & Haul Any¬ 
thing; Fiek-up Your Junk from 
Basements—Storage Rms, — At¬ 
tica —Garages—Bldgs. & Homes, 
Algo Will Trade. Bargain or 
Buy Your Old Things Insur. 
Top Refs. In STATE OF CALI¬ 
FORNIA! 

REASONABLE RATES . , . 
CALL DAY or NIGHT JO 7-1 593 

MOVING 

BROWN'S 

Moving Service Inc, Day or Nite 
2827 Pine St, JO 7-0662 

CROWLEY MOVERS 

WA 2-4596 24 Hrs. OV 1-0144 

Original Moving & Storage 

32 Year* l>r pen. chib Jr Service 
MINIMUM TARIFF RATES 
Local & Long Distance 
PENINSULA & BAY AREA 
Confidential, Safe. Clean 
Storage PACKING - CKAT- 
ING-SHIPPING 

Office and Terminal 282.3373 
890 Valencia Eves., 564-8293 

A-1 EXPRESS & 

A-l TRANSFER CO. 

Original Moving & Storage 

32 Yean Dependable Scrv T 
MINIMUM TARIFF RATES 
Local & Long Distance 
PENINSULA & BAY AREA 
Confidential, Safe, Clean 
Storage PACKING, CRAT¬ 
ING, SHIPPING. 

Office and Term'! 282-3373 
890 Valencia Eve 564-8393 

PAINTING" 

HERB KNECHT 

PAINTING CONTRACTOR 
INTERIOR — EXTERIOR 
Licensed & Insured P.L. & P.D. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

FREE EST. JU 5 0189 

PAINTING— INT.-EXT. ALSO 
PAPERHANGING. INSURED 
FREE EST. REAS. CALL JOE 
B ORG,661-75 9 4. 

SIGNS 

Windows & Trucks 

Lettercraft Sign Co, 

503 Jones 771-7035 

PLUMBING 

HASTINGS COMPANY 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
24 hours a day. 661-1445 

MrKenrir Plumbing" 

registered. Water heaters, re¬ 
pairs, alterations. Free estimates 
8G1-79S4 

STAG N A RO FLU M RING 
Water beaters, new installations, 
repairs, alter, COPPER PIPING. 
FREE ESTIMATES 535-2043 

ROOFING & SIDING - 

FREE HOOF INSPECTION 

We patch & new roofs, gutters, 
can 1 king & down spouts. S2G-S8SS 

TILE 

TILE — Remodel. Repair. Bath 
and Kitchen Work. Guaran¬ 
teed. LO S-7561, 

UPHOLSTERY & 
REPAIR 

REUPHOLSTER SAVE~$$ 

Chair $29 up—Sofa $69 + fabric 

Call JU 5-6813 for free est. 

lQtli year Anniversary Special! 
Sofa & Chair completed $149.50, 
Call MI 7-3771 anytime 

BABA & WALKER 

GENERAL 

CONTRACTORS 

Residential and 
Commercial Building 

ALL TYPES OF MAINTE¬ 
NANCE & PAINTING 

Licensed and Insured 

* Carpentering, Remodeling 

* Kitchens, Cabinets 

SE 1-4596 * WY 2-0659 
JU 6-2915 

Oil painting * Watiircolors 
Originals by 

Alan 

Studio: 165 Garnet Ave. 

San Carlos, California 
Phone: 591-5826 
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ART LINK LETTER 
DANCE STUDIO 

Quality Dance Training. 
Tap, Ballet. Modern Jelzz, 
Ballroom. Hawaiian. After¬ 
noon and evening classes for 
ail age?. For information call 
631-0251, 1221 Vicente, San 

Fran cisco. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Reasonably Priced 
I imports 

Budapest 

Motors 

819 Ellis Street 
San Francisco 
Body and Fender 
Repairing 

Lasxlo Brucker 

PR 6-8742 


COMPLETE 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 

$2 SAVINGS ON 
MAJOR TUNEUP 
WITH THIS AD 

ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE TUNEUP 

Analyzing and complete 
overhaul. Complete brake 
drum turning and brake 
service, transmission and 
clutch service, valve grind¬ 
ing. 

Open Mon. - Sat. 

S a.m. - 10 p.m. 

A-l Auto & Light 
Truck Repair 

271 Bayshore 285-1832 


TOOL RENTALS 

RUG SHAMPOO ER. Carpet 
stretcher, floor senders, pol¬ 
ishers. »aw&, tile cutters, 
steamers, ladder?, staples, 
auto buffers. 

FOX NAILER COUP. 

701 Shrader. at Waller 
221-3937 


HELP WANTED 

Newspaper hawkers and 
space salesman on part-time 
basis for Bav Guardian, 
Phone UN 1-9600 or UN 
1-9601 between 9 and 1 
p.m. daily. 


the 

Bay Guardian 

is sold in 

SAN FRANCISCO 

900 Market 
124 Market 
167 Powell 
239 Powell 
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261 Columbus— 

City Lights 
550 Broadway 
III Sutter 
Paul Elder's 
5.P. Depot 
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1726 Fillmore 
3294 Sacramento 
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San Francisco Int'l Airport 
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339 S- 1st St. f San Jose 

EAST BAY 

1310 Broadway, Oakland 
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MARIN COUNTY 
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San Rafael Book and News 
Mill Valley Bus Depot 

OR SUBSCRIBE NOW 

enclosed is 

0 $5 — -24 issues 
□ $2.85—12 issues 

Name, .. .. 
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xip .... * * * 

TO BAY GUARDIAN 

746 Brannan St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 



FOR POWERFUL 


ADVERTISING 

RESPONSE 

USE 

BAY GUARDIAN 
CLASSIFIED 

RATES 
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3 LINES - 1 TIME — $1.50 

3 LINES - 3 TIMES — $1.35 
3 LINES - 13 TIMES — $1.15 

WRITE YOUR AD BELOW 
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STARTING DATE . 

MAIL TO: THE BAY GUARDIAN 
746 BRANNAN ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CA. 94103 



















































































































































































































ACT: A beautiful, but flawed gem 


Continued from Page 11— 
ate condemnation of the idea that 
service is virtuous. 

“Christ could have managed 
better” than to be crucified, he 
told a preview audience. So Ball 
will add lines (e.g. "a martyr, a 
hero, a fool/ 1 as commentary on 
Julian) and change characteriza¬ 
tion (the uncertain Cardinal of 
the original becomes a rapacious 
degenerate, the ambivalent But¬ 
ler an aggressive homosexual). 

My point is not that Ball ex* 
ceeds a director's prerogatives. 
He in fact restores much that 
was cut by the New York pro¬ 
duction; some additions, notably 
the use of “Jesu, Joy of Man's 
Desiring” as background music, 
or the use of the phrenological 
head and Alice mask in the last 
scene, are brilliant touches. 

But his “Tiny Alice,” although 
visually and emotionally compel!* 
ing, is intellectually sterile and 


considerably more obscure than 
the play as written. This, for a 
play Ball believes is “perhaps the 
greatest of the last decade” is a 
serious fault indeed* 

DESPITE these faults in inter¬ 
pretation, I must praise Bairs 
cast for giving sparkling per¬ 
formances in many scenes that 
blend wonderfully, one with an¬ 
other, while remaining individ¬ 
ually superb, ACTs lighting de¬ 
signers have an uncanny ability 
to highlight perfectly the actors 1 
movements even as the lights 
create stirring effects through 
shadow and contrasting color. 

Its set designers establish just 
the right balance between objects 
shown on stage and objects or 
distances merely suggested. In 
short: ACT is a fine, dramatic or¬ 
ganization and its stagecraft is 


professional in the best sense of 
the word. 

BUT THE function of a jewel 
is to enhance the body it adorns. 
Gems polished for their own sake 
show decadence, not art, and 
ACTs brilliance far too often 
shines independently of the play 
it ought to illuminate, 

ACT, after all, is human and 
its value is, not its wish to make 
us believe its inflated advertis¬ 
ing, but to awaken our sense of 
occasion in the theater and a con¬ 
viction that plays can be exciting 
and important, ACT in its way is 
as good as the San Francisco 
Opera and Symphony and ought 
to be supported for the same rea¬ 
son: it expands the Bay area's 
cultural horizons even as it 
makes us aware of the distance 
we must go before we can judge 
—and demand—theatrical excel¬ 
lence and eminence. 








Charles Denton 


Advertisement 




The Martini Capital 


San Francisco, as is often noted, has a saloon for 
everybody. Not quite literally, of course. The Yellow 
Pages of our best-selling phone hook list only about £K30 P 
winch boils down to a mere one per slightly more than 
every 800 residents—men, women and children. 

Thus I he observation refers not so much to the quanti¬ 
ty of saloons as to the availability of a grog shop some¬ 
where in S. F. suited to almost every individual's personal 
preferences. 

And many of them are quite famous for Lheir special 
attractions, which usually have little or nothing to do with 
drinking. The Top of die Mark, for example, is fabled lor 
its breathtaking view, the Buena Vista for its Irish Coffee 
and culturally stimulating patrons, Reno's as a gathering 
place for the sporting gentry, O'Doui's for Leftv O'Boul, 
an^oqn 

But to the dedicated drinking class, none is more re- 
y fawned for its specialty than Breen' s. 

AS ITS LOCATION on Three Street just below Mar¬ 
ket in the heart of the bibulous belt would suggest, 
Breen's Is a saloon in the oldest and best meaning of the 
word — a seedily genteel barn of a place with yellowing 
spoils photos on the wall, chandeliers seasoned by decades 
of exhaled tobacco tars and a richly stained, ornate bar 
of such dimensions that it should appear on road maps. 

Its atmosphere and bums-to-bankers clientele dearly 
mark it as a place where drinking is not merely a lubri¬ 
cant for the conversational apparatus or a catalyst for the 
dating game, hut a serious business, studiously pursued. 

But what has enshrined Breen’s m the hearts of devot¬ 
ed topers Is its martini, for it is at Breen's that the mar¬ 


tini has been democratized from uplifted pinky exclusivity 
to two-fisted prolelarianism, from management to labor. 
This was accomplished via a steadfastly maintained 
four-bit price line on a gargantuan hooker of gin and a 
spinster's kiss of vermouth, stirred gently to avoid bruit¬ 
ing either the spirit of the booze or the feelings of the 
consumer and served in a flagon of such generous propor¬ 
tions that the lip of the toothpick on which the olive is 
impaled doesn't surface until alter two sturdy slurps. 

In terms of potency, the Breen martini, or Breen-Ball 
as it is often called, compares to the commonplace ver¬ 
sion in its shallow bird bath saucer much as static elec¬ 
tricity sparks from a comb compare with sticking one's 
tongue in a light socket, or being struck^by a falling snow¬ 
flake compares with being trapped in arTavalanche. 

WITH THE RESULT that among martini aficionados 
—than which there are no more affectionate drinkers — 
Breen's is the Super Bowl of tippling. 

Tudeed, no martini fancier can rightfully consider 
himself a major leaguer until he's tested his endurance at 
Breen's, And stories of those who have tried and failed 
are endless, especially when to id by their wives. 

Young Montgomery Streeters, emboldened by having 
mastered the three-martini lunch elsewhere, have been 
known to leave Breen's after one shouting Socialist slo¬ 
gans. A Hollywood executive of my acquaintance, naively 
proud of having bent elbows with some of the movie 
colony's most renowned lushes, retired in such disarray 
after three Breen-BaJIs that he left behind his attache 
case containing a S5000 certified check, which was merci¬ 
fully returned to him when he regained his composure. 

Truly, it's a place that will linger long in memory. 
Even if you forget where it was. 


UNRK1SHB* 

FURNITURE: 


Shelves and 
toy chests 
foe those 
Christmas 
gifts. 


rttN, WOM 

<D 


MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 

Prepare for an 
Exciting, 
High Paying 

CAREER 

in 

TELEVISION 
or MODELING, NOW! 

Courses approved by Cat. State 
Supt. of Schools orv camera 
and video tape training 

LA VONNE VALENTINE 

Talent & Modeling Agency, 
Artists' Manager 

678 TURK 
T#f. for 


CURTAINS 

Draperies - Blankets - Spread* 
Electric Blankets 
Custom Cleaned or Laundered 

PICKUP 1 DELIVERY 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN 

Our Name Is Our Aim—Nothing 
Less Than 

PERFECTION 

Curtain & Drapery Cleaners 
2549 CLAY 


J o 

* M 


HENEY 

- OKER 


Serving All 
San Francisco 

3464508 


FRANCISCO 


ENGDAHL’S 

W VIP 

870 Veteneia New 20th St. 

Usa Yoo r B&nkAmericard - 
FREE Delivery 


WHAT'S 

HAPPENING 



By Creighton H. Churchill 

Hippy watching 

Hippy watching, a Berkeley sport, formally arrived in San Fran- 
cisco when Pat Montandan made a well photographed tour of the 
Haight-Ashbury, For these who want to fellow her perfumed trail, 
the best vantage points are THE PSYCHEDELIC SHOP, 1535 Haight, 
San Francisco; THE STORE, on "the block," Telegraph and Haste, 
Berkeley; THE STEPPENWOLF, a wine, beer and light show-dub, 
2136 San Pablo avenue, Berkeley, and the FILLMORE and AVALON 
Ballroom dances any weekend in San Francisco, 

‘Economic Power 1 

Economic power is the unlikely slogan catching on in the Bay 
Area underground. In both Haight-Ashbury and the Haste-Telegraph 
"block,” new boutiques Have opened in the past two years. Emphasis 
is on books, acid-rock clothes and crafts. The last category includes 
leather-workers, silversmiths, jewelry, print makers and framers and 
a psychedelic stained-glass craftor, All worth visiting of a weekend. 

Take a walk on ‘Boardwdk 1 

In Oakland, the most interesting enclave is the BRET HARTS 
BOARDWALK, 567 to 581 - 5th Street near lack London Squa\s. 
A row of old Victorian houses converted into a series of shops by 
Jan and Paul Mills, Boardwalk merchandise ranges from art and 
antiques through clothes to a gift hunter's dream called ROARING 
CAMP MERCANTILE. COLONEL STARSOTTLE J 5, a bar and brunch- 
cria, on the Boardwalk, has a splendid atmosphere created by dark 
wood and piles of memorabilia of Bret Harte, the early California 
writer. Star bottle was a Hart© character. The bar is so cozy that it 
has, according to Bill the bartender, "the only hunchbacked mice 
in town." 

Restaurants in Berkeley 

Berkeley is a land of good restaurants, and, contrary to popular 
opinion, you can drink the water. You must be wary, though, about 
the sugar lumps that wind up in the after dinner coffee. 

The VliN ET FROMAGE, 1556 Solano (just over the border In 
Albany), features food and live chamber music. Both are excellent. 
Space is limited, so phone ahead for the evening program and reserva¬ 
tions. Orchestra members come from Bay area symphonies and the 
Cal music department. The BLACK SHEEP, an aid Berkeley insti¬ 
tution just across from campus on Bancroft Way (2550), has recently 
been taken over by Hank Rubin, owner of the gourmet POT LUCK 
restaurant on San Pablo ave. 

Gone is the littfe-old-ladies-tea-room-and-WCTU-hnll atmosphere 
with the quaint bubbled rubber tile floor; complete revamping of 
decor and menu has made the Sheep an excellent, yet very-graduate- 
student-priced place to dine. The wine card is unusually good. 


Jazz swings on 

Jaix still fives? Indeed. Despite the ubiquity of folk/acid/rock, 
the music underground swings on, blowing modern jaxx in San Fran¬ 
cisco dubs like HAIGHT LEVELS, 145S Haight, the BOTH/AND, 
350 Divisidero, and North Beach dubs like the JAZZ WORKSHOP 
and EL MATADOR. In Berkeley, a surprising place to find jazz is at 
the JABBERWOCK, a restaurant, coffeehouse and beer-wine cabaret 
at 290? Telegraph Ave. The show changes every few days, so phone 
for reservations and information. 

Legitimate theater 

From an actor's nightmare {"If you think this audience is bad, 
wait until you've played Oakland"), the Bay Area has become a 
homeland for several excellent theater groups. The best and most 
publicized is the AMERICAN CONSERVATORY THEATRE (ACT), 
followed by the OAKLAND NATIONAL REPERTORY THEATRE. 
ACT presents "Dear Liar" on Feb. 11; 'Tartuffe" on Feb. 12 and 
Tiny Alice on Feb, II, 16 and 17; "The Torch bearers" on 
Feb. 14, 15 and 18; "Beyond the Fringe," Feb. 11, 16 and 17, and 
Endgame," Feb. 14, 15 and 18. (Curtain time h B:30, box office 
number is 673-6440 at the Geary theater-) 

The Oakland Theater presents "The Importance cf Being 
Earnest" in the Oakland Auditorium theater nightly through Sunday'. 
Silvia Sidney stars. Call 452-0518, 


Underground films 

Films for those who foci that Dons Day is really Woody Allen in 
drag can be found at midnight Saturdays at the PRESIDIO THEATER 
Chestnut near Scott, in San Francisco. Memberships to the "Under^ 
ground Cinema 12," a legal necessity in view of the erotic type of 
films shown, can be purchased at the door. Another interesting so¬ 
ciety, THE LYRIC PHOTO PLAY THEATER ASSOCIATION, presents 
silents and early "camp" talkies along with pipe organ music at Ht« 
AVENUE THEATER, 2650 San Bruno, San Francisco. Call 534-2636 
for information and a recorded "drama" that alone is worth the call, 
The CANYON CINEMA ASSOC, presents the works of local under 
ground film makers weekends at the INTERSECTION, 150 Ellis, at 
8:30 p,m. and sometimes otherwise. 


'Grooving Out' 

iFor live instead of filmed flights of fancy, the Bay Area is lush 
with chances to partake. On Friday, you can attend a SEXUAL 
FREEDOM LEAGUE OF SAN FRANCISCO FORUM on sensual aware¬ 
ness featuring Maxine Sanini, a noted authority.. Stay at home types 
can groove out by renting STROBOSCOPES from Rick Meyer, 841- 
5594, or from H.LP. JOB CO-OP, 1542 Haight St„ 621-8941. 

For drinkers, the Potted Parrot at SENOR PICO'S in Ghiradefii 
Square and the Deep Blue Sc* at the BUENA VISTA are two pleasant 
ways to go. If you missed the Hell's Angels dance at California Hall 
Friday past, another is soon upcoming. To ease the suspense of wait¬ 
ing, you can inspect a Hell's Angel motorbike at the UFO GALLERY, 
T 608 Haight St., along with a novel and far out exhibition that fea¬ 
tures a life-size model of an cxhibitic rtist exhibiting. If still unmoved, 
you can buy incense and burners at TWO STEPS UP, Haste near Tele¬ 
graph in Berkeley, and run off to an AL HIRT concert with BRAZIL 
'64 on Saturday in the Oakland Coliseum. 
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BRENTWOOD—BELLISSIMA, Inc. 

WORLD'S LARGEST WIG MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


WE ARE MOVING 


L'j * 




SAN FRANCISCO 


PHONE: 626-1900 


During This Sale Only • Special Discount Prices to All Beauticians and Suppliers 


If you buy a wig and present 
this coupon, you will receive 
a free, synthetic braid. 


WE HAVE $250,000 IN WIGS, 
WIGLETS AND FALLS THAT MUST BE 
SOLD IN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS. 

PRICES UNBELIEVABLY LOW 

DID YOU EVER HAVE A DESIRE TO BE A BLONDE, 

REDHEAD, BRUNETTE? 

Come in and fry on one of our wigs at no obligation. Over 150 styled 

wigs ready to wear. 


SALE HOURS: 

MONDAY thru FRIDAY 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
SATURDAY 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


BRENTWOOD 
BELLISSIMA, INC 

1161 MISSION ST., Between 7th and 8th Sts. 
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